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PREFACE. 



The Author would willingly have dispensed with what is 
termed a Preface, being aware that few readers ever think 
of even glancing at it ; but, as writers in general seem to 
consider it essential to address their readers under that title, 
the Author of the following Sjfstem of Fofrm BockJceefing 
cannot presume to deviate from established custom, and there- 
fore begs leave to make the following brief remarks :— - 

At an early period any thing approaching towards a liberal 
education was considered as in no degree necessary for such 
individuals as were destined to beccme Farmers or CvIA^ 
voters of the soil, and if they were qualified to peruse the 
Bible, and write a little, their education was considered suf- 
ficient. Under these unfavourable circumstances. Farm 
Accounts and Book-keeping were long almost entirely ne- 

glected. 

These days of darkness, however, have now vanished fixmi 
the effect of a more extended education and improvement in 
society, and at present agriculturists, in general, are not only 
as well educated, but as well qualified to keep their accounts^ 
as any other class of society ; but, neverthdess, their rural 
avocations render them averse to writing, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, the art of Book-keeping is still too little attended 
to. 

This defect, however, has a^ lengdi fortunately come under 
the observalicHi of that most patriotic body. The Highland 
Society afScaltandj and no doubt such a stimulus will there« 
by be given as will soon remedy the evil. 



vi PREFACE. 

The advertisement which lately appeared in the news- 
papers from that Society, induced the Author to prepare 
and lay before the public the following System of Book- 
keeping, embracing the Transactions of a Farm for one 
Year, with the Forms of a Lease, a Submission, and a De- 
creet4urbitral ; to which are added, a Bill-book, Rules for 
measuring Wood and Stone^ Malt-Floors, Hay-stacks, and 
Dunghills, with a Synoptical View of the Imperial Weights 
and Measures, &c. 

As a model of Farm Book-keeping it is hoped the present 
will be found simple, and well adapted either for a small or 
an extensive farm, and that the tyro, by a little applica- 
tion, will very soon be able to k^p his books with ease and 
accuracy. 

The young agriculturist and cattle-dealer^ who have not 
the benefit of an extensive library, will also find some useful 
information in the second part of this work, as it embraces 
interesting and useful extracts from the writings of the most 
celebrated agriculturists, respecting the ori^ and progress 
of agriculture, and its present state of improvement, the best 
mode of culture of the various soils, grain, roots, and plants ; 
a descrip^n of the most approved breeds of live-stock, the 
diseases to which they are liable^ and the most approved 
modes of cure. 

The Author does not pretend to great practical knowledge 
in the art of agriculture, and if any of his selections are con- 
sidered ill-chosen, he craves public indulgence, as he has 
used his best endeavours, and will be happy if his humble 
eflPorts tend in the smallest d^ee to promote the object in 
view. 

MuTHiLL, 9ifa April, 1827. 
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NEW SYSTEM 



FARM BOOK-KEEPING. 



FORM OF A LEASE, 

Chiefly taken from a Copy of one dramn up by Akdreiv Stbklk, 
W. S,, after discut^ing the Sudject in the Edinburgh AgricvUural 
Society, ajlA of March, 1809. 

It is contracted, agreed, and ended, between The Right 
Hon. L. G., heritable proprietor of ihe lands oftcr-nient.oned, 
on the one part, and Timothy Tillfair, as tenant, on the 
other part, and A. as cantioner and surety for the said 
tenant, to the effect after-specified: That is to say, the 
said L. G' has let, and in consideration of the rent and 
Cither prestations after-mentioned, in lack and assedation, 
lets the lands and farm of Meal-Mount, as after-specified, 
to the said T. T., and his heirs, whether of line or by will 
and settlement, but always without division, and also to the 
assignees and subtenants of the said T. T., under the con- 
ditions and restrictions after-mentioned. First, The said 
tenant shall not be allowed to assign or subset his lease till 
he has been at least — years in poasesaon of the same. 
SecOTuUy, He shall not be allowed to assign or subset the 
said farm, in portions to be occupied by different persons, 
without the consent of the jproprietor. Thirdly, The pro- 
prietor shall be preferred, if he desires to have the posses- 
Mon, to any assignee or subtenant, on equal terms, to be 
adjusted by mutual arbiters, with power to appoint an 
oversman. All and Whole the lands of Meal-Mount, lying 

within the parish of , and shire of , 

and that for the space of -—— years and crops, from and 
after the lat of November, 18S£i, which is hereby de- 
clared to be the term of the said Timothy Tillfair's eiitry 
to the said farm, and from thenceforth to be peaceably 
possessed by him and his foresaids during the foresaid 
space; but declaring, that the proprietor ahali, agreeably 




2 FORM OF A LEASE. 

to the laws and practice of Scotland, have full power to 
search for and work all mines and minerals in the said 
lands, and to make all necessary roads, and occupj ground 
for other neceswary purposes thereanent, the proprietor 
always paying to the tenant snr face-damage, which in no 
case shall be less than double the rent of the ground so 
occupied ; and otherwise the same shall be ascertained by 
arbiters mutually chosen, or their oversinan : and declaring 
also, that the proprietor shall have power to hunt or fish 
on the said farm, not only himself, but to grant leave to 
others, they being liable to damages if they commit any, 
, for which the proprietor shall be obliged to give redress : And 
Further declaring, that if aubdivison-fences, or other fences, 
shall be mutually agreed on either now or during the period 
of this lease, the tenant shall be obliged to pay, in addition 
to his rent, and along therewith, at the rate of six per cent, 
per annum on the expense thereof, if disbursed by the land- 
lord; or if disbursed by the tenant, be shall receive at 
the end of this lease reimbursement to the full extent and 
value of the said fences, to be ascertained by arbiters mu- 
tually chosen: Further declaring, that the proprietor shall 
have liberty to plant and enclose such portions of the said 

farm as he may think proper, not exceeding acres ; the 

manner of enclosing, as well as the deduction for the rent 
of the ground so taken off, being always previously deter- 
mined by mutual arbiters. The fences on the said farm to 
be kept in good repair at the joint expense of proprietor 
and tenant; the tenant to cast, cleanse, and scour effec- 
tually all ponds, pools, trenches, water-conductors, drains, 
and ditches, at his own expense. Moreover, it is here- 
by declared, that if the tenant shall become bankrupt, or 
shall execute any voluntary trust -conveyance of his pro- 
perty for the behoof of his creditors, or be otherwise truly 
unable to perform the obligations on his part contained in 
this lease, then, and in any of these cases, this lease shall, 
at the option of the proprietor, be null and void, unless 
the tenant shall, within sixty days after he is requested by 
the landlord, execute an assignation or subtack of the na- 
ture before-described, or renounce the possession to the 
proprietor, for such value as shall be ascertained by mu- 
tual arbiters ; And further, it is hereby declared, that, at the 
separation of the last crop from the ground before the end 
of this lease, the proprietor, or incoming tenant, shall have 
power to enter upon and plough the ground that has been in 
tillage that year, and may then, or sooner, 
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toter upon the fallow after-mentioned ; which tack the said 
L. G. binda and obUgea himself, his heirs, and successors, to 
Warrant to the said T. T,, and his foresaids, at all hands, 
■Aid against all deadly, as law will ; and for that purpose, in 
( liaBe of a transference of the property of the said lands, to 
bar the purchaser from doing any deed inconsistent with the 
present lease : For which causes, and on the other part, the 
said T. T. binds and obliges himself, his heirs, executors, 
and successors whomBoever, to pay to the said L. G., his 
heirs or assignees, the sum of L.900 Sterling of yearly rent 
for the said farm, consisting of 100 Scots acres, the one-half 

of the rent to be paid at the term of Whitsunday , 

and the other half at Martinmas thereafter, for crop and year 
, and so furlh half-yearly and termly during the cur- 
rency of this lease, with a fifth part more of each term's 
rent of liquidate expenses in case of failure, and the le^l 
interest of each term's rent from and after the respective 
terms of payment during the not-payment of the same : 
And further, the said T, T. binds and obliges himself, and 
his foresaids, to labour, manure, and crop tlie lands hereby 
let, in a proper and regular manner ; and without prejudice 
to the generaHty of this clause, the succession of crops auring 
the currency of this lease must succeed each other as follows, 
viz. 1st, Green crop or summer-fallow ; 2d, Barley or wheat; 
3d, Hay; ♦(A, Pasture; 5tk, Corn. And during no pe- 
riod of the said lease shall the tenant be allowed to dis- 
pose of any part of the produce of the farm, except but- 
ter, cheese, poultry, eggs, meal, potatoes, hay, cattle, and 
grain thrashed out ; the straw of the last crop excepted, 
which the tenant may dispose of on foot, with the corn 
thereon, or in any other way which he shall think proper ; 
and he shall receive value for the working of any summer- 
fallow, and for the clover and rye-grass seeds sown in the 
last crop : And also for what dung may he on the farm at 
his removal, but not for such as has been lying on the 
ground for a longer period than from Whitsunday previous 
to his removal : And further, the said T. T. binds and 
obliges himself, and his foresaids, not to deteriorate or run 
out the lands hereby set, but to restore them at the expira- 
tion of this lease in good heart and condition ; and in re- 
spect that the landlord has put all the houses on the farm in 
sufficient tenantahle repair, and they being accepted as such 
by the tenant, the said tenant obliges himself and his fore- 
awds to uphold and leave the same in like condition, ordinary 
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and his foresaids lo flit and remove from the a 
at the expiration of this tack, without any warning or pro- 
cess of removing (unless that another lease be granted 
to him prior to that time); and the said A. as cau- 
tioner for the said T. T., tlie tenant, and his foresaids, 
bindfi liimself, his heirs and successors, that the said ten- 
ant shall stock the said farm fully and properly ; and 
also that he shall sow the same the first year of this lease, 
and that he shall pay his rents in the proportions and at the 
terms above-specified, with interest and penalty in case of 
iiulure ; all as above-expressed. And, lastly. Both parties 
lund and obhge themselves, and their foresaids, to im- 
plement their respective parts of the premises, bine tnrfe, 

under the penalty of L. Sterling, to be paid by 

the party failing to the party observing or willing to oo- 
serve the same, over and above performance. And in all 
cases mentioned in this lease to be decided by mutual ar- 
biters, it is hereby declared, that if either party shall de- 
line to appoint an arbiter or arbiters within ten days after 
b«ng required in writing by the other party so to do, the 
sheriff, or other judge ordinary of the bounds, shall, upon ap- 
plication of either party, have power to appoint persons of 
skill to decide, and whose decision shall be final. And the 
parties consent to the registration hereof in the books of Coun- 
cil and Session, or other competent, therein lo remain for pre- 
servation ; and that letters of horning, on six days' charge, 
and all execution needful, may pa^ upon a decreet to be m- 
terpoued hereto, in form as elicirs; and thereto they con- 
stitute .— -.- their procurators, &c. 

In witness whereof these presents, consisting of this and the 

— preceding pages, written on stamped paper by 

, arc (with dupbcate hereof) subscribed 
by both parlies. At , the day of 

— ■ '■■ ■-■— '■■■, in presence of these witnesses:— ^ 



A., wibneas. 
B,, witness- 



^W 



* There ouKhl lo be two copies oF the leue, one kept by llie landlDrd, ud one 
by ihc IHianL By the U* of SqolUnd, detds, and all writings of importance, 
must be iubBCcibcd bclbre two wltnssees ; tliey inuai be of the mule m, above 
11 yeuH o! age, who ought to ktuiw the panice. and nee than BubKribe, or 
hear them BcliiiDi>1edf{c theii aubeeriptions ; sad ia the U«t cau the wiiDUjBca ue 
requind, in pnnence of the parlies, in add thdi subKriniioM M wilncBses ; and 
Inllliil nubMription in the cue of witneini is inadmiuibLe i ibef iPbKribe the 
tut piiKii oT tlie deed aaly, nn llii' IdUhand tide of the page, addinR wUni:$) to 
ihdr naniei. 
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FORM OF A SUBMISSION. 

' A Submission is the same thing in Scotland that an arbi- 
iration-bond is in England, and may run thus: — 

•■ Wo, Timothy Tillfair, farmer at , and Adam 

Auld, farmer of Meal-Mount, do hereby refer and submit 
to Matthew Meanwell and Edward Aimright, arbiters mu- 
tually cliosen by us, and, in case of their disagreeing in opinion, 
with power to appoint an oversman, what shall be given by 
me, the said T. T, to me, the said Adam Auld (outgoing 
tenant from the said farm of MeaI-Mount)j upon consider- 
ation of the quantity of dung lying in the court of said farm, 
as also the 

Quantity of hay in one stack, 

The value of oats and straw in two stacks. 

The value of barley and straw in two do., 

The value of beans and straw in one do.. 

The value of pease and straw in one do.. 

The value of grass-seeds sown in field No 3., 
And we bind and oblige ourselves, and our heirs and suc- 
cessors, to abide by their decreet-arbitral, interim or final, 
to be thcreanent pronounced on or before the — day of 
- next. And we consent to the registration hereof, 

and of their determination, in the books of Council and Sea- 
Bon, &c. {at on Pa^e 12tA, in Form of Lease'). 



A DECHEET-ABBITRAL. 

A Decreet-arbitral is in Scotland what an award or um- 
jnrage is in England, and may run thus r-^ 

We, Matthew Meanwell and Edward Aimright, judges, 
arbitrators under-written, with the special advice and consent 
of Peter Pindar, oversman, after-mentioned ; For as much 
as Timothy Tillfair on the one part, and Adam Auld on 
the other part, having submitted themselves to us, and, in 
case of variance betwixt ua, with power to name an overs- 
man, concerning the quantity of and value to be given for 
the various articles which are mentioned at full length in the 
foregoing submission, bearing date the — day of ■^- • 

We, the said judges- arbitrators, having accepted the said 
matter, and being herewith well and ripely advised, and, 
iiw our better help and supply therein, having taken the ad- 
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FORM OF A DECREET-ARBITItAL. 

vice and assistance of the said Peter Pindar, oversman named 
hy us, — After due deliberation, having God and a good 
conscience before our eyes, we all in one voice, by these pre- 
sents, decern, ordaio, and settle in manner following : — That 
is to say — 

The hay-stack contains 1 500 stones at 9d. L.56 5 
The two stacks of oats contain ^2 bolls, or 

11 boUseach,cornandstraw,atS5R.perboll, 27 10 
Tiie one stack of beans to contain 8 bolls, at 

2Is. per boll, - - - - 8 8 

The one stack of pease to contain 5 bolls, at 

18s. per boll, - - - - 4 10 

The two stacks of barley to contain 20 bolls, 

at 30s. per boll, - . - 30 

The dung in the court-yard to be 540 loads, 

at 4b. per load, - . - 108 

The grass-seeds sown in field No 3, containing 
20 acres, to be paid for at the rate of i2s. 6d. 
per acre, - - - 12 10 

That the value of these sundry articles, as above-men- 
tioned, amounting in all to the sum of L.347, 3s. Sterling, 
shall be paid in manner following (that is to say), one-half 
on the 1st of July and the other half on the 1st of October, 
1826. And this is our decreet and sentence, which, to all 
and sundry whom it concerns, we manifest and make known 
by these presents, and consent that the same, with the fore- 
going submission, be insert and registrate, &c. &c." 

Though the foregoing lease, submission, and decreet form 
part of the ground-work on which the following system is to 
be raised, yet I consider it necessary to lay down a few par- 
ticulars, and then give a brief outline of the principles of 
book-keeping in general. And, first, it may not be improper 
to state, that the supposed Timothy Tilffair has engaged 
Thomas Thrift ana Andrew Fairservice as ploughmen, 



* Leases or tacks of lands, or heiitable subjects, must be wriltea on stamped 

Spcr, die price regul*'*^ by the amount of ihe yculf reot thus. If Ihe rent 
CB not amount to X..20, Stamp, SDs. 

If to L.20, uid not lo UlUO, 30s. 

L-lOO, andnotto L.200, 40s. 

L.200, and not lo L.40a, fiOh ^^H 

and so on pTOgreseiiely — If there is a srassum paid, and ulna a jeu]y reaMl^^H 
L.S8. or iipvaids, boUi the ad-valoreia dulies for a prassum and fur a rent '■d^^^^l 
be Ineluded in detnmlnine the Value of Ihe stamp. ^^^^1 

fiubmiuion, award, or decreel-arbiljal, to be ncitlen on a stamp, value, 3Stf^^^^| 
If (he donl exceeds 219)1 words, every 1000 w aid; after require another suuw^^^| 
ilioU]^ of less value. ^^^H 

I .^H 
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Thomas Thrift to have, for yearly fee, the sum of L.15| 15s. 
Andrew Fairservice to have the sum of L.18, 18s. for yearly 
fee ; and he is to sow the seeds, build the stacks, keep the 
farm-store deposit account and the book of operations (if need- 
ful) ; each of them to have two pecks of oatmeal per week, 
one Scotch pint of sweet milk per day, and Is. 6d. each for 
salt during the year. The one-half of their fee to be paid 
at Whitsunday, 1826. 



BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping is the art of arranging the transactions of 
persons in any line of business, so as to exhibit a clear and 
concise state of their affairs, which may be done by two 
ways, founded on distinct principles, viz., single and double 
entry. In single entry each sum or amount is entered only 
once in the ledger. In double entry each sum or amount 
is entered twice in the ledger, viz. on the Dr. side of one ac- 
count, and on the Cr. side of some other account or accounts. 
In teaching mercantile book-keeping at schools, it has long 
been the practice to use the following books (beside the sub- 
sidiary ones), viz. a day or waste book^ a journal and ledger. 
However, I am convinced, from the experience of seventeen 
years teaching,^ that it is not only useless but even hurtful to 
the exercise of the intellect to use both a day-book and a 

{'ournal, thejournal being a mere repetition of the day-book, 
laving the Dr. and Cr. expressed at the beginning of each 
transaction. In the following system I have given a speci- 
men of a day-book and journal on the first two pages, after 
which I discontinue the form of the day-book^ and write the 
transactions as they take place in the form of a journal. 

As the following work differs both in matter and manner 
from all that have preceded it, I shall here name the books 
of which the whole is composed; the first of these to be 
termed a journal, the second an operation-book, and the 
third a lecher. The particular use of each of these will be 
explained as they come in order. And, first, of the day- 
book or journal, which is to be opened with an inventory of 
the cash in hand, all the effects of and debts due to T. T. 
when beginning farming ; at same time a full statement of 
all the debts due by T. T. ; after which every transaction 
either of purchase or sale nnist be faithfully recorded, with 
the date on which it takes place. 
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Hmng made these general observations, I shall now state 
a few particular rules by whidi the fermer is to be guided in 
writing his journal ; and, first, of 

AGOQUNTB OF PERSONS. 

The perscm to whom any thing is delivered on credit is 
Dr., ana the person from whom any thing is received on 
trust is Cr. 

ACCOUNTS OF PROPERTY. 

Every article bought or received is Dr. 
Every article sold or disposed of is Cr. 

PURCHASING AND SELLING GOODS. 

Bitting.— If for cadi, enter the article bought Dr. to 
Cash. If on credit, enter the article Dr. to the Seller. 

Selling. — If for cash, enter cash Dr. to the article sold* 
If on credit, enter the buyer Dr. to the article sold. State, 
in all these cases, the name, quantity, and value. 

In Baktes^— a thing received is Dr. to the thing given 
fix'it 

BILL TRANSACTIONS* 

Beodvmg Inlls, \ f Bills receivable Dr. to A. B. 

Accepting UUs, >- Enters A. B. Dr. to bills payable. 
Indorang lulls, J ( A. B. Dr. to bDIs receivable. 

CASH TRANSACTIONS. 

Receiving j^rsonal accounts,— enter cash Dr. to A. B. the 
payer. Receiving money on account of property ,-^-enter 
cash Dr. to that property for which the money is received, 
such as com, hay, cheese, &c. 

Paying money on account of property, — >enter that pro* 
perty for which the money is paid Dr. to cash. 



DAY-BOOK OR JOURNAL. 



la 



day-book. 



(0 



I I 



r/xrSXTUKV 



^ RemJy Memey, Gcods, and DebU 
iQ Timothy Tillfair, Farmer at 
f, imiem Aor. 1, 1825. 



A Four>b<NrseThrashi]ig-nuU and 

Fanners, 
50 Sacks at lis. 6d. 
Oth&t Iin{dements» Gnqpes, &c. 



16 

59 10 
6 5 
4 



Daiet and Feeding Stock, vix. 



1 Cow, 
IHog, 



Household Furniture, value 
David IMngwell owes me per 

Account, 
Paul Playfoir owes me per do. 



/ owe as under. 

To James Just one Account of 
To Samuel Seekall per do. 
To Henry Haveall per do. 



L.50 
70 



Cash in Hand, 

WoEEiXG Stock as undtr. 

4 Draught Horses, one with an- 
other, Lk25, - . L.100 

1 Saddle, - . 3 5 
4 Carts, at L. 11 each, - 44 

2 lion Ploughs, . . 10 
Harrows and Roller, . 5 
Can and Plough Harness for 4 



5001 



: 






L.248 



sAd. 

LO 



248 



L.8 
10 



LI 10 








L.10 10 
5 5 
5 5 



L.S1 



810 



12S 



ISO 



1000 



















U 
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Dairy and Feedikg Stock. 



For 1 Cow, 
iHog, 



Household Fvhoaitvub Jot 

David Din^well, per Account, L.50 
Paul Play&ir, per do. 70 








11 



Sundries Drs to Stock as under. 
Cash in Hand for 

Working Stock. 

For 4 Draught Horses, L.lOO 

1 Saddle, - - 8 5 
4 Carts, - - 44 

2 Iron Ploughs, - 10 
Cart and Plough Harness, 16 
Thrashing-mill and Fan- 
ners, - . 69 

50 Sacks, . - 6 5 

Sundry small Implements, 4 



Fo. 



£ 



</. 



f 



? 



l;.8 

10 








1 



. Stock Dr, to Sundries as under. . 

To James Just, per Account, L.IO 10 C 
Samuel Seekall, per do. 5 5 

Henry Haveall, per do. 5 5 



f 

i 



50010 







248 











8 



to 







183 







120 
1000 






















21 
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-Mbal-Mount, Nov. 1, 1825.- 



Sundries Drs to Adam Auld. 

Farm-store Deposit- Account, L. 1 26 13 
Manure Deposit do. '108 

Fieid NoS, {see Decreet-arbitral,) 12 10 









Fo. 



8. 



d. 



i 



2. 



SuNDBiBS Drs to Cash, 

Household Deposit-Account 

for 20 Bolls of Oatmeal, 

at L.1, - . L.20 
6 St of Barley, at 2s. 6d. 15 

1 Do. of Butter, at 18s. 18 

2 Do. of Cheese, at 6s. 12 



1 1 



247 



3 














L.22 6 






Farm-store Deposit-Account 
for 20 Bolls of Horse-corh, 
at 18s. - - 18 



V 







3. 



Pbrth Bank Dr to Cash lodged per Receipt. 
Interest at L.2i per Cent. 



15. 



L 



SahobI) Sbekalii Dr to Cask paid him in full, 



- «9. 



i 



i 



Cash Dr to David DingneU. 
Received in Part of his Account, 



I 



40 







260 















25 



10 
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Dec. is, 1886. 



Hbnry Havball Dr to Cask paid him in full. 



81. 



Fabh-stobb Dbpo8it>Account Dr to Cash. 



Pmd 10 Bolls of Horse-corn, at L.l, 



April 8, 1826. 
tio 1, Dr to Cath. 



I Paid 40 Bolls of Seed-potatoes, at 5s. per 
Boll 



Fo. 



8 



i 



S 



81. 



Cash Dr to David Dingwell received in full. 



Mat 1, 1826. 



Dairy-stock Dr to Cash. 







10 











10 







I 



84 



10 







Paid li Miich-cows, 



3. 



Cash Dr to Paul Plaiffair, received in full, 



4. 



Manubb Deposit-Account Dr to Cash. 
Paid 800 Loads of Dung, at 4s. per Load, 



10. 



Farm-store Deposit Dr to Cash. 
Paid 80 Bolls of Horse-corn,atl9s. per Boll, 



J 



108 











70 











40 











i 



19 
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May 16, 1826. 



Sundries Drs to Cash. 

WoRKiKG Stock for i Year'^s Wages of 9, 

Menandl Maid-Servant^ 
No 1. for i Year's Rent of 20 

Acres, 
No 2. for i Year's Rent of 20 

Acres, 
No 3. for i Year's Rent of 20 

Acres, 
No 4. for i Year's Rent of 20 

Acres, 
No 5. for i Year's Rent of 20 

Acres, 



17. 



Sundries Drs to Cash. 

No 1. For Turnip Seed, at 9d. 

per lb., 16 lb., - L.O 11 8 
No 4. For Clover Seed, at 9d. 

per lb , 160 lb. Red, 6 
■ For ditto, at 9d. per lb., 

40 lb.. White, . 1 10 Ol 
— ^ For Rye-Grass, at 4s. per 

Bushel, 25 Bushels, -500 



L.13 1 8 



19. — 



Cash Dr to the Perth Bankkig Co, 
Drawn on them, 



Fo. £ L. 



S 



9 



10 
1 



II 



12 
1 



V 






20. 



HovsBHOLD Deposit Dr to- Cash. 
Paid 20 Bulls of Oatmeal, at 17s., 



18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



118 



16 






16 



6 








13 



1 



3 



14 
i 



150 
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May ^2, 1886. 



Dairy and Feeding Stock Dr to Cash. 

For 5 Two-year .Olds, atL.6 each, L.80 
For 6 Calves, at L.l, 10s. each, 9 



L.89 



31. 



Feeding or Dairy Stock Dr to Cash. 
Paid for 4 Hogs, 



June 18, 1886. 



Manure-Deposit Dr to Sundries. 

To the Dairy Stock for 24 Loads 
of their Dung, at 4s., - L.4 16 

To Cash paid 16 Bolls of Lime, 
at 8s. 6d., . - 2 








L.6 16 



26. 



Cash DrtoNoS. 

Received for 8000 Stones of Hay, at 8d. 
per Stone, 



Fo. 



s. 



d. 



i 



39 











i 



8 











16 



66 



18 



16 
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July 1, 1826. 



Adam Auld Dr to Cash. 

Paid i of his Account {See the Decreet 
Arhitrai)^ 



3. 



Cash Dr to the Pert/i Banking Co* 



Drawn on them, 



29. 



Manure-Deposit Dr to Sundries. 

To the Dairy-Stock for 20 Loads 

of Dung,* - - L.4 

To Cash paid 86 Bolls of Lime, 2 



Fo. 



I 



A 



L.6 



s. 



123 



11 



103 



13 



August 2, 1826. 



Manure-Deposit Dr to Cash. 
Paid 16 Bolls of Lime, 



13. 



Makure-Deposit Dr to Cash. 
Paid 16 Bolls of Lime, 



m^mft 



i-J. 



I 



6 











z 















0) 
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August 16, 1826. 



Fahm-Store Deposit Dr to Cash. 

Paid 16 Bolls of Horse Corn, at L.l per 
Boll, 



Po. 



3 



Sept. 1, 1886. 

Nol. Dr to Cash, 
Paid for 5 Bolls of Wheat-Seed, at SOs., 



s. 



d. 



16 







24. 






i 



Manure-Deposit Dr to Cash: 
Paid 16 Bolls of Lime, 



S5. 



I 



10 











Cash Dt to the Dairy and Feeding Stock. | 



Received for 66 Stone of Butter, 

at L.l per Stone, - L.66 

Received for 135 St. of Cheese, 

at 6s. per Stone, - 40 10 



30. 



Cash Dr to the Dairy and Feeding Stock, 

Received for the Farrow Cow, 

fed, - - L.10 

B>eceiTed for 4 Swine, - 6 



106 



10 



i 



16 



( 



IS 
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OcToBSE 6, 1826- 

Cash JDr to No 2. 

Recetved fbr 80 Bdls of Corn, at L.l, Is. 
per Boll, 



Pa 



A 



«. 



d. 



84 







7. 



No 2. JDr Id Cask. 
Fud Reapii^ of 20 Acres, at 10s. per Acre, 



10 
7 



26. 



Cash Dr to Smndries. 

To No 4. Received for 80 Bolls of Bar- 

ley, at S5& per Bdl, 
To No a Received for One Night of a 

Drove, . . - 



— 27. 



SuHDRiss Drs to Cash. 

No 1. Paid for Cutting of Beans, L.l 
No 4. Pud for Rea^Ang Barley, 10 



31. 



SoKDBiss Drs to Cask, 

Working Stock, paid Wages 
and Salt, . L.17 9 6* 

Do.> pud the Smith'^s 

Account, - 6 16 



Dairy and Feeding Stock, for 

Dairy-maid^s Wages, 
James Just, pcud him in full, 
Adam Auld, ditto. 

No 1. Paid Rent, 

2. Ditto, 

8. Ditto, 

4. Ditto, 

6. Ditto, 



L.23 11 

3 

10 10 

123 11 6 

20 



20 
20 
20 
20 













10 











140 







110 








11 
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Note. — ^As the Transactions of the Year are now supposed 
to have come to a close^ the Fanner or Owner of the Books^ be- 
fore proceeding to take a General Balance^ is first to ascertain 
the quantity of Milk^ Meal^ Com^ Hay^ Litter^ &c.^ which has 
been consumed by his Working Stock. This may be known 
either by calculating from the regular Daily or Weekly Allow- 
ance^ or by weiffhinffand measuring what remains in the Farm- 
store and HouseholojDeposit-accounts. Articles^ such as Tares, 
Turnips^ Cut Grass> &c., which do not come under the Rules of 
Weight and Measure^ and which had never been entered in any 
of these Accounts^ must now be valued by the practical know- 
ledge of the Farmer^ and the Working Stock or Dairy Stock 
made Drs to the respective Crops or Fields from which such 
Produce had been taken ; which Crops or Fields will receive 
Credit for their respective Quantities and Value. These Dis- 
bursements could be posted or transferred to their respective 
Accounts in the Ledger without going through the form of a 
Journal^ as may be seen by the Transfers made at the Ist of 
July ; but^ for sake of variety and perspicuity^ I shall give the 
following a Journal Form, from whidi they shall be transferred 
into the Ledger. 

The next uiing to be done is to select from the Operation- 
Book the number of Yokings performed (in course of the year) 
by the Working Stock on Account of the Family, or in making 
Ciompost, mending Roads^ repairing Office-houses, &c., for whicn 
Work no particular Field or Crop can with propriety be made 
answerable. Abstracts of these bemg made, as stated at the end 
of this Journal, the Working Stock will then receive Credit for 
the whole Amount ; and the Accounts with which the Abstracts 
are judged to be connected will be made Drs for their respec- 
tive sums. This being finished. Abstracts are next to be made 
from the Petty Cash- Book, of the small incidental Charges in- 
curred on Account of the Working Stock, Dairy Stock, or any 
Field, or on Account of the Household Expense; for the 
Amount of whidi Charges the Cash-Account will receive Credit, 
and each of these Accounts will be debited for its respective 
sum. The first thing to be done in taking a General Balance is 
to rule two sheets with Money-Columns n>r Dr and Cr, one of 
which entitle Balance and the other Profit and Loss. As the 
nature of these and other Accounts is explained where they 
stand in the Ledger, I shaU now proceed to finish the Journal, 
and to make out the various Abstracts agreeably to the explana- 
tion above given. 
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OCTOBeB.31. 

WoBXiHO Stock Dr le SuadriM. 

To iIm D«irr-Stock for 738 Pints of Milk, >t Sd. pci 

Pint, . . . £A 

To ihe Household Denoiiit for 13 Bollsof Matt, at 

18s. 9d., - - - . 18 S 

To tba Fann^um Dnmit fn IS Bolls, 1 Firlot, 

i Pccka of Cam, »t 19s. Bd., . . IS 9 Sj 

TotheFwm-Slor9Dep<sitfot482Sl.ofHay,3l9d., IH 9 0^ 
ToNol.BniAcreofTBr«,»»laed«i'4, Ifti., ■ 4 10 
ToNa3.fbiIOAeTWaf3dCnipiifClorer,atl(b.. fi " " 
To Cub, per the Vauly Abitnut of Small CtuugBs, 1 



Stock Dr It No 5. 



DAiRrandFi 
For PHiuie of IS Cows, at £B, 
Foi Fmiuic of* Tifo.\ ear OId«, 
For Pasmic at G C«l«a, at lOs., 



SuNDBiEB Drs Jo Iht Working Slock. 
House Ekp«de«s for 44 VokiiiKS, per the Yearly Ab- 

«mwi. . . . £] 

Muure-UqKuil tbrBA Yokiugs, pcrthe Yearly Ab- 

ProGt an^ Lobs for 13 Yokjngs, per the Yearly Ab- 



B Dra Co Cath. 



No I- |ier tbe Yearly Abstract, 
No 3. per the Yearly Abstract, 
No 3. per the Yearly Abstract, 
No 4. per the Yearfy Abstract, 
No & per the Yeaily Abetract, 
Home EipHuea,; — -■" "—' 



rtoeiraci, 

the Yearly Abattact, 



House ExPEMBEa Dr to Sundritt. 
To the Household Deposit for 13 B^>lls of Meal, at 

18s. M., jCia e 

To the Household Deposit for 6 Stoae of Bailey, al 

2s. Gd., - - - - 16 

To the Household Dipoait for I Btone of Butter, at 

18i., • - - - 18 

To the Housebtdd Deposit for 2 Sl of Cbeeac, ai 6s., 13 

£14 S 8 

To the Dairy-Slock foT 8 El. 5 lb. of But. 

lH,at£r, . - . ■ i3 fi 3 

Tolhe Dairy -Stock for 3 Si. 8 lb. of Cheese, 

ates., . - .110 

To the Dairy.Stodt for 36S Pints of Milk, t 10 b 

£6 17 8 

Daibt and Feeding Stoci Dr to No 3, 
For 10 Acres of Second Crop, at iOs., 
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ySABJUY AB8TB.ACT6. 



ABSTRACT of Ihe Labour perfaTmed by Ihe Wurking Stock on Aecouii 
qflhe Family, far lehich Haaae E^nensei tcitl be made Dr nm{ Workiii 
SloekCr. 



To ihe Wotkine Slock, per the O. B., driving Coils, 
To the Worki^ Slock, pet the O. B., cssiirc and 

driving Feata, . . ■ 

To the Working Stock, per the O. B., this fllondi. 
To the Working Slock, pec the O, B., thia Month, 
To the Working Stock, per the 0. B., this Mouth, 



taSTRACT itf ths LaboTtr performed bu lbs Working Slock In making 
Composl.foT which make tlie Manure- Deposit Dr la Ihe Working Stodc 
for Ihc Value of Ihcir Labour. 



To the Working Slock, pet iho O. B. 
To the Woikinu Stock, per the O. B. 
To the Working Sloek, per the O. B. 
To the Working Stock, pec the O. U. 



ABSTRACT nf the Labour performed by Ihe Working Sloek, in mer, 
Soadi, aleaning DUehea, ^., for iphich no partiailar Crop or field mag 
be node Dri in such oostu Ihe General Prq/ii and Last AtcounI u M 
be made Dr. 



ABSTRACT of Small Chargea incurred on A 
for tlie Anu/unl of ahioh Ihe Caeh^eeottnl te 
will be made Drfor iti reipective Sum. 



Mtrcb 


11. 


April 


24. 


Oct. 


7. 


March 


3. 


8q.l. 


7. 


^ 


L3. 

5. 
19. 


Sept. 


15. 


May 


2fl. 



No I. To Cash paid f< 



!. To Cash paid for blaHdng of Stonet, 

pet the O. B. - £0 3 

■ To Cash paid Extra liabourers, per 

the O. B, ■ - USD 

(. To Cash, per the O. B. . £U 13 4 

- To Cash, per the O. B. . 6 6 

- To Cash, pet ihe O. B. - 12 

1. To Cabh, pec the O. B. - £0 5 

i. To Cash. pet the O. B. - £0 3 



YEAELY ABSTRACTS. 
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Jbstr^ct of Sii-iLL Charges incurred on Account of Ihe 


Working Stock, taken from the Pelts Cask-Book for the 


Farm, as statedin the Operation-Book, for which the (Vork- 


ing Stock it Brand Ca*A Cr. 


Dec. 


22 


To Cash, per the 0. B. 





1 


4 


Jan. 


9 


To Caah, per the O. B. 





10 


6 


Feb. 


15 


To Cash, per the 0. B. 





5 


6 


Aug. 


11 


To Cash, per the O. B. - 





12 


6 


1 


*1 


Abstract of the Cash paid Monthly, taken from the Pellff 


Catk-Bookfor House Expense*, for tvkich House Expenses 


is to be made Dr and Cask Cr. 


Nov. 


30. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the O. B. 


£ 
1 


11 


^i 


Dec. 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the O. B. 


4 


7 





Jan. 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


3 


10 





Feb. 


28. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


2 


12 





March 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


2 


10 





M^y 


30. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


] 


10 





31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the O. B. 


5 


10 


4 


June 


30. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


1 


10 





July 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


3 


14 





Aug. 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the 0. B. 


3 


5 





Sept. 


30. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the O. B. 


3 


10 





Oct. 


31. 


To Cash paid Small Charges, per the O. B. 


3 


15 











?Z 


1 


"4 



OPERATION-BOOK; 

SHOWiyO THE 

TIME AND PLACE IN WHICH EVERY TRANSACTION HAS 
BEEN PERFORMED ON THE SUPPOSED FARM 

OF MEAL-MOUNT, 

From the Ut qf November y 1825, tUl iheUtqf November ^ 1826. 



REMARKS 



ON THE 



OPERATION -BOOK. 



To the Farmer or Overseer, who wishes to keep a correct 
statement of the time and place in which every operation 
has been performed, the necessity and utility of Keeping 
such a book as the foUowing nust be so obvious as to re- 
Quire no dcmoliSttdtidn^ dna is of itself so simple as to need 
little or no explanation. 

The Farm to which the following Operation-Book is 
adapted is supposed to contmn 100 acres, divided into five 
«qual parti, as under .'-^^ 



Name of the 
Farm. 


ffltwiHoP- 


FWiUi. 


Qug^ar 


Extent 


Length 
of Lmm. 


Rate per 
Acre. 


Meal-Mount. 


Two Milra 
iTOin Crieff. 


MtttfailL 


Fit for Wheat, 

Oats, and 

Green Crop* 


At. 
100 


Ra 



1^ 



19 
Years. 


2 


9. 




<f. 



NUMBER of FIELDS^ their Contents and Crop, at November Ut, 1 


825. 


Nol. 

Com 
Stubble. 


No 2. 

Clover 
Ley. 


No 8. 

Laid out 
in G^rass. 


No 4. 
Fallow. 


No 6. 
Pasture. 


No 1 — 20 Acres. 
No 2 — ^20 Acres. 
No 3 — 20 Acres. 
No 4 — 20 Acres 
No 5 — 20 Acres 





It ma^ not be out of place here to state the quantity of 
-seed which may be required for these fields, and at the same 
time to state what returns may be expected from them. In 
doing this I am well aware that it will be observed by some, 
that this is cutting before the point, and that it is much 
easier to be a Farmer with pen and ink than with plough 
and harrow. To such observations I beg leave to state, 
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by way of answer,— That, so far as the mere article of Book- 
keeping is concerned, it makes no matter whether my calcu- 
lations either of seed or crop, as to quantity, be correct or 
Bot. Others will state by way of objection, — ^^ That the dif- 
ference of soil and climate, the distance from manure and 
market-towns, the change of seasons and prices, &c., render 
it next to impossible for ^ Farmer to keep his Books according 
to any given method or system.**^ These circumstances, so 
far from being objections to systematical Book-keeping, are, 
in my opinion, strong arguments calculated to induce every 
Farmer in Scotland to keep his Accounts with as much accu- 
racy as if be were a West-India Merchant or a London 
Banker. But to state part of what was proposed :— There 
are 10 acres of No 1 to be planted with potatoes, 16 firlots of 
seed to each acre ; $ acres of same field to be sown with turnip, 
3 lb. of Seed to an acre ; 4i acres of same field to be sown with 

ease and bean^, and ^ acre of said field to be sown with 
ans and tares. No £ to be sown with SI bolls of com for 
the 20 acres. No 4 to be sown with 13 pecks of barley to 
each acre, 8 lb. of red and 2 lb. of white clover-seed, with 
5 pecks of rye-grass seed to an acre. No 5 to be pastured 
with milch cows, calves, &c. Let it be kept in mind, that 
one man and two horses engaged together for five hours 
make one yoking ; that the shortness of the day, the state of 
weather, and other incidents, may prevent the same number 
of yokings being performed on every day. 



D 
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NOVEMBER, 1825. 


1 




I^ 


VtlllCDf 


VllDEOf 


ir^u.™ 


VriM=( 


VUu. 


of Toulot 








LilSu. 








fliaKhltar- 






















Nol. 


NoS. 


N?'s. 


Not 


No 












L. 


1. 


d. 


E- 


,. 


K. 


L- 


^ 


. I- 


Ll 


L. >. 


^ i7 


,, 


d. 


1. 


Ploughuig, . . 


4 


1 




























a. 


Do. 


3 




15 


























3. 

1. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


4 
4 
4 


1 
1 




























a 


Uo. 


4 


1 




























7. 


SusD*y. 
































R 


Driving Dung, . . 


3 




16 


























9. 


Ploughing, 


4 






























1U. 
11, 


Do. 

Driving Sionea to a 


3 
4 




16 




^ 






















13. 
13. 
14. 
Ifi 
16 
17 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 

SUNDAV. 

Ploughing, 
Do. 
Do. 


4 

a 

3 
3 

3 




16 
15 




I 


Ifi 




















la 

IS 


Driving Dung, 
Ploughing, . 


2 
3 




IS 
16 


























30 


Do. 


Si 




13 


B 
























11 


SCKDAY. 
































S3 


Filling a Drain, . 


3 










15 




















23 


Do. .lo. 
Ploughing. 


3 










16 






















16 






25 


Do. 


a 




15 


























M 


Mixing Dung, . 


3 




U 


























HJ- 


Do. do. 


BJ 




12 


"fi 
























S3 
W 


StlMDAV. 

Ploughing, 


3 




U 




















16 


17 


6 


» 


Do. 


aj 




13 


] 


















4 


9 








J4i 


^ 


17 


H 


1 


7 














P" 


■^ 


e 


* A Petty CDah.Book is necessary for cnleriag nmall incldsmal charges 


vhich nmr be incurred cither on aceounc of the Working Stock, Feeding Stock, 


any Field in pacticulm, or on the Farm in general, or on account of the Uouk 


Biperae^ &c i which small Charges it wouU be inconvenient to enter singly 


into the principal Cwh-Book. When extra Day-Ubourer* are required to 


make Daina, to blast Slonei.. cut Potato., make Hnj, &c, the Field on which. 


or for which they perform their work, ifi here to be made Dr for the sum pud 


on their aceounu 



OPEBATION-BOOK. 



NOVEMBER, IBSi. 



* These gmmll Account* may be added iip oi 



n ODce a quarter. 



and On Amount expended carried to the Credit of the Cash-Account, and thi 
aevciBl Accaunta debited with their respective Sums. In ihe pieaent Sfstem I 
have onlf made an Abttiact tbreach of these Accounts at the Vear'iend. When 
there is no Honey to mark, the Blanks of tliis eide of the Operacion.Book may 
be tilled up with Remarkn on thcWeather, Stale of the SeawnB, and Prices, &c 



OPKKATION-IOOK. 



DECEMBER, 182S. 


1 


■nue a lU Work ptffmncd 


It 


«^ 


IB 


»! Ub 


of l.lu 


iS iiww 


Tool of 


3 
i. 

S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
1U 

12. 
13 

15 

le. 

17. 
IH. 
19, 
20. 
31. 
22. 
iS 

as. 

S<i. 

w. 
aa 

IS 

so. 

31 


Driving Dung, . 
Do. . do. . 
Do. do. 
Do. do. . 

StJNDAY. 

Mixing Dung. . 
Away for Coala,* . 

Do. do. 

Top.dregEing,t . 

Do. 

Do. . 
Sunday. 
Miiing Top-dressing, 
l^sying on do. . 
Threshing Oats,; . 
Carting Dung, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 

SUBIIAY. 

Top-dressing, 

Do. 
Taking off Stones, . 

Do. do. 
Carting Dung, 

Do. do. . 

SUKD*V. 

Catting Dung, 
Do. do. 
Do. do- 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


n 

2J 
3i 

2 

4 
2 

g 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

3 

u 

'2 

2 

a 

2 

2 




12 
13 
12 
12 


(. L. 1. 

e 

6 

t 


4 L.*. 


1 


d. t- 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
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3 

3 


17 

10 
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... m 


































, ... iti 









lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 


~ 7 1(1 


"i" 


,„2 


lu 




12 


17 


6 


djfhl Vokings. 

f Top-dtcsaing in thU pari of the country often bdng the Cleaning of Hoadi, 
and such like, the Kkld on which It is Uid in ihat esse is only chaigi^ with the 
Value of Labour. 

t Nu2 is charged with the Expense of Thrashing these Oats as they are for iu 



OPFJUTION-fiOUK. 



DECEMBER, 1036. 



Hoiue Expetun i>r (o Cub paid Tar Co*la, ikK. . 



HouM Expenses Dr ui 



HouM Expenses Dr to CmIi paid lor Candle, 
Working Slock Or lo Caab paid Candles for Ihe Suhle. 



Hooae Eipeniei Dr (a Caib paid (uiidr) Acxounu, 



Ditto do. do. 10 ilie Workini; Sioek for eigbt 
YddngiMCoab, 



OPERATION-BOOK. 



JANUARY, 1BS6. 


1 

1 
2 
3. 

U 
IS 
IB 
17 
1& 
19 

E 

29, 
80 
31 




ii 

i 

2 
2 

2 

I 

2 

Iv 
2m 

n 

2 
I 

ii 
t 

2 
2 
3i 

I 
t 

•.a 
In 
i 


"a 


L^^ 


'"^r 


Ub 


Lir libSir 


« 


Outing Dong, . 

Dn. do. 
Sunday. 
Csrang Uung. . 

Do. do. 
CarUng Earth to mis 

l>u->B, - ■ 

Uo. do. , . 

Do. do. 

Do. do. . 
Sunday. 
Miiing Dung, . . • 

Do. do. . - 
Driving Dung. 

Do. do. . . 

Do. do. 

Do. do. . 
Sbhday. 
DniniDg, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . . . 

Do. 

SOKDAV. 

Tbnshing Oats foi 

Seed, . 
Carting Dur;g, . 
Mixing do. 
Turning do. 
PloughitiK, . - 

Do. 
Sdsday- 


L. 


10 
10 

10 

10 

I 

8 

9 

i 
i 


d. 


I. 


10 

10 
10 

10 


d. 




IS 
13 


d. 

t 

e 


... IS 
..10 

..10 

...la 


G 




sie.. 

9 

117 « 

8 !„.■ 




5 


10 
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17 


ft 


a 






II \t 6 


• Th. letter m denote* liifli ihe Meo have been working in. at for u Fk 
bul not Ilie Uoi«». 


d,A(. 



OPEHATTON-BOOK. 



JANUABV, 1826. 



Woiking Stock Dr la Vash ])si<l ihc Kar 



OFEB,ATION-BOUK- 



FEBRUARY, lOSfi. 


J 


^-s-js-s^--- 


il 


lAtour 


"^ 


' '^P 


S^, '^ZS ^ 


1. 


P)ougfcin& - 


3 


'' 


* 


'- 


IS 


. 1... i. 1 


'"'"''*"* 


2. 
3. 


Do. 
Do. 


3 

3 








15 
15 












4 


Do. 


3 








IS 






6. 
6 

7 


Do. . 
Do. 

SUNOAV. 


2i 




... 




12 
12 






8 


DriringoulDuDK, . 


a 












12 t 


ft 


Do. do. 


3 













16,. 


m. 


BuBing ttnd Ukiog off 


2h 












la 


u 


Plougliing, 

TakiBR oft-Stone,, . 














12 


3 










. ...IS... 




13. 


Cuiing Dung, 


2J 




12 










14 


SUNUAY. 
















IS 


Ploughing, , . 


3 








16 






IS 


Do. 


3 








111 






17 


Do. 


■2 








10 






IB 


Cwtilig Dung. . 


3 




15 










19 


Do. do. . 


3 




la 










»l 


Do. cio. 

SUHUJV. 


3 




i.i 










» 


Top-DreMing. 


3 












10 


Z3. 


Do. 


2 












l« 317 (i 
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Ploughing, 


3 








15 




8 0. 


». 


Do. 


H 








10 




. If... 


W. 


Mixing Dang. 


2 




10 








3 


37. 

38 


Do. 
SirvsAV. 


9 




10 








I 


.,, 


« 


B. 


.,1S| . 


- .. 1... Ifil7 8 



OPEBATION.BOOK. 



FEBRUASV, )SS6. 



WoikinE-Slock Dr 10 CHh paid tho Stddlci, 



o Cuh, paid Sundry Accounu 



OPERATION-BOOK. 



MARCH, ISM. 



5l 



Dunging, do. 
Drilling, do. 



Diiviag out Diuig, 

Driving Banh lo n 



Sowing and Hatrowii 
Do. do. 



or£BATION-BO0K. 



MARCH, IBSe. 



No 2 Dr to Cash paid BUsdng of Stonci 



•Jo 1 Dr to Cash for Seed-Tarts for j Acre, 
S'o 1 £>>- to Fmn-Stoni Dt-posll fur Seed.Beans to 
AGtesBBol^, atL.I, 



So2Drlo Form-Stote Dcpoiil Account far 21 Bolls 
of Seed-0»t», at 2l9. per Boll, 



OPKBATION-BOOK- 




OPERATIOM-BOOK. 



APRIL, ISWi. 



HouM Expcnaes Dr lt> Caih paid aundrr muU Ac. 
CDUQta for this Monfh, 



OrEBATION-BOOK. 






lO-j Sowing MdllBiTC 
n. Do. do 

19 Do. da 

15 Finishing the Bailej'- 



Pieparing foj Tumipi, 



Prqwring for Tumipi 

Do. dp. 
Repairing a Fence, ■ 
Sowing Turnips, . 
Prepwing for dn. . 



DungiDg, 



OPEBATJON-BOOK. 



Paid the PosUf^c of a Lcticr. 



Nd i. Dt 10 Uie Faim.StoM DenoBil for IHj Bolla of 



Id i. Dt lo Uie Faim.Stow Denosil fc 
Seed.Bailey, at EBi. per Boll, 



OPEKATION-BOOK. 



"•ATBr* 



11 



ChMlna • Ulich. 
M'c«Ui>|[. . 
Dilvlnii Knih for Coiii' 




OPERATION-BOOK. 



House E7[p«nses ZIr to Sundriea. 

Td Che Working Swell, H Vokinga 
driving Peiiu, . 1 

To ditto for 3 Men casling do. 



OPEKATION-BOOK. 



U 



Sunday. 

MoMng Compost, 



Patting Euth to Fota 



9. Thinning Turnips, 



SUN' DAT- 
Putting Earth to 



Do, do, . 

So M DAY- 

Making H»y SUck, 
Crowning do. 
Away for Lime, 

Do, do. 
M»kiDg Compoil, . 

Do. <lo. 

So WD AY. 

.1 Driving Moss, 
.1 Do. io- fof Compost, 
J Udting UuiR *■<« ^* ' 
ti MiUbR Campoit, 
I Diiriac Stones 

^ 0^ do. 



OP^IATION'BOOK. 



House EiniDaei Dr to Cuh pkld Eztn LBbomera 
in tin Peat Mosa, 



House Expenses Dr to Sunddo, 
To ibe Warkinc t^tock, driiliig Pests uid 

Costs, 13 VokiiiKB, . L.S It 

To Cosli paid Coals und Tolls, &c .900 

To ditlo pud Smsll Chugei this Month, 10 



OPEIUTION-BOOK. 



.Jv^u.., 



Air*y ■! Lime, 
Ho. do. 
Making a Drain, . 

Do. do. . 
Mending ■ Road, . 



Do. 



do. 



SUNDAf. 



Mixing Compost, 

Do. do. 
Away a^Lime, 

Do. do. 



Cutting ,Bean9, 
Do. do. . 
Draining, 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

ga Binding Bailey, 
Do. do. 
Driving Kinatt Id ■ 



DrSa, 
Do. 
Avay at Cools, 






Putting in Bean*, &c. 
Do., and Crowning, . 



OPEBATtOK-BOOK. 



Al'GUST, 1B26. 



Working-Stoct Dr to Caih paid ihe l^attwrigbt, 



Home Expenses Dr [a Cash, [laid imiill Charges (bis 
Mtmthi ... 

House EspenssB Or to Simdriea, 

To the Worlang-Siock for S VoldnBB, L.B 

To Cash, paid Coals, &c. , .10 



r 



OPERATION-BOOK. 



S&PT£UBEH, 1S36. 
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Tttk el ttK.Wvk pvtemid 


IB 


\ N^ 


VltlXDf 
LUjBU 


Vslucof 




a! 

3. 

6 

6. 

7. 
8. 

13. 

13. 

14. 
la. 

16 

15 

19 
V). 

il. 
12. 
23, 
S4. 

as. 

ie. 

S7. 
SB. 
29 

an 


Do. 
Do. 

S 
Puitiju 

Diiviof 

CICMW 

Do. 

S 

Puttin 
ingf 


jDgtm Wheat, 
do. 

do. . 
do. . 

in and Crown- 

""'do. ■ . 
MoBB for Com 

■' 'do.' .' 

in and Crown- 
■rley, . 


i 1 

3 '.'■'. 

2 
2 


s... 


IS 
16 




L. 




il. 


I. 


0.. 
3 6 

0.. 


a IS ... 

110... 
119 6 


X>o. do. 

Preparing for Wheal, 
Do. do. 
Sowing and Hanow- 
ing, . 

SUITDAY. 

FlniehioK A Aocs of 
Wheat-Seed, . 

%;.■" ; : 

Do. . . 
Airay tt Lime, 

SnSDAT. 

Lifting Polfttoes, . 
Do. and PiEIins do. 
Away fcr Coal?, . 
Do. do. 


















1:1 

s ..1 

j;l 

i 

J:::l 

SI 


s.. 

0.. 
8... 

S... 
0... 

0-., 
0... 


















a... 1 


10 










11 


2 » 


1117 6 



OFEBATION-BOOK. 



SEPTEMBER, 1836. 



No 2. Or toCaah, paid est™ Labourer! for Putting ii 



Na 4. J}r to Cuh, paiA extra IjshoiiTen at putting in, 



HcMldioId Espenaca Dr to Sundries 

To tlie Wnldiig-Stock for Driving Coala, 8 Vokinga, 

To Cash, paid Coals and other miall GhatgeB thin 



OPEKATION-BOOK. 



OCTOBER, 1B96. 



tie or the Worlf psfOnnAl 






Lining Pouioes, &c. 
Uo. and Pitting do. 

Draining, 



PlauKhing, 
Do. 

DittininB, 



THE OPERATION-BOOK. 



OCTOBER, 1836. 



Nol.i>rliiC»hpa[dGalherinfii>f Polatnei, 



Paid the Baker's Aecminl, 
Paid ths Orocer*! Do. 

Paid the Shnemsker'i Da. 
Paid ihe SpiriuDealer'a Do. 
Paid the nesbei's Do. 

P«id the PoMsge of ■ Letter, 
Paid other stuaj] Chatg«, 



4 



GENERAL REMARKS 



ON THE 



SEASONS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX. 



Note.— 'Instead of having kept a daily Register of the State 
of the Weather during the preceding Months^ suffice it to ob- 
serve^ that the Seed-time was dry and light. The drought of 
May^ and heat of June very severe, in consequence of which the 
Crops (Wheat excepted) were very deficient, and particularly so 
in the Straw. The Harvest was so early, that Samples of new 
Barley were shown at Midsummer ; and in many districts of 
Scotland the labours of Autumn were concluded by the 2(>th of 
August ; after which there was a great After-sprmging in the 
Corn-fields, and the Weather continued very favourable for 
Live-stock till the 1st of December. 

I shall conclude this part of the Work by giving the following 
Form of a Weekly Journal :— 



WEEKLY JOURNAL OF TRANSACTIONS FROM 



TO 





* 


Stote of Weather. 




Baro. 


Ther. 1 


Wind. Rain. 


Monday. 












Tuesday. 




* 






« 


Wednes. 












Thursday. 












Friday. 












Saturday. 












Sunday. 










, 



LEDGER. 



DEFINITION OF THE LEDGER ACCOUNTS. 1 



TuK use of the Ledger is to bring together the Debits uid 
Credits of the same articles under their respective heads, in 
order to show how each accotmt has been affected after these 
entries have been made. These accounts in general are of 
three kinds, viz. Accounts of Persons, Accounts of Pro- 
perty, and Nominal Accounts, such as Stock or Capital, 
Profit and Loss, House Expenses, Sic. As notes of ex- 
planation are attached to these Accounts and others where 
they stand in the Ledger, I shall here make a few remarks 
on the Account termed Working- Stock, under which title 
may be included Men-Servants, Maid-Servants, Horses, 
Horse-Harness, and all the Implements of Husbandry, such 
as Carts, Ploughs, Harrows, &c. Hence, instead of open- 
ing a separate account in the Ledger for each of these articles 
which may be in the Inventory of your General Stock, or 
for such of them as may afterwards be purchased, it will be 
sufficient, after having selected these articles, with their whole 
amount, to go to the Ledger, and, on the left-hand ude, 
write the title Working-Stock Dr, and on the right-hand 
Contra Cr. Then on the line below the title of the account, 
after writing in the margin the date on which your inventory 
was taken, write, To Stoek in hand ]ier the Journal, in the 
money columns slate the amount, and in the folio column 
state, by a figure, what folio of your Ledger the Stock-Ac- 
count stands m, and in the column next to the date of the 
month state the number of the pages of the Journal in which 
ihese several articles stand. The Working-Stock will also 
l>ecomo Dr for all charges which it incurs, such as Milk and 
Aleal, &c. for Servants, Corn and Hay for Horses, Repairs 
made upon the Implements, Servants' Wages, &c. They 
will be credited by tlie value of their labour upon the respec- 
tive fields, the value of theirDuug, and, lastly, by their value 
at Balance. 



CoNSiDKS from the nature of the transaction what person or 
article is Dr. Then go to the Ledger, and debit that person 
or article, to the article or person who is Cr. Then turn to 
the account of the person or article who is Cr, and credit it 
by the title of the Account who is Dr. 



INDEX TO THE LEDGER. 



Fol. 

A. 

Auld^ Adam^ 8 

B. 

Balance, 16 

C. 

Cash, 2 

D. 

Dairy-Stock, 4 

Dingwell, David, 5 

F. 
Fann-Store Deposit, 7 

H. 
Household Furniture, 5 

Haveall^ Henry4....M..»v* ^ 
House Depo0tt Aoomint>«» 14 
House Expenses,. ««««.«,^..,. 14 

J. 
Just, James, ^ 6 



FoL 
M 

Manure Deposit, 8 

N 

No 1, 9 

No 2, 10 

No 3, 11 

No 4, 12 

No 5, 13 

P. 

Playfair, Paul, 5 

Perth Banking Company, 16 

Profit and Loss, 15 

S. 

Stock, 1 

Seekall, Samuel, 6 

W. 

Working- Stock, r 3 



To Suadries, |icr the Journal, 



it of mj EScfli *1 



Stock 






the iiraprrty of the Owner of ihe 
On Ibe O side is staled the amoont of il 
pen; brought into Trsde ; and on the 2 
arc coDlDined ibe debts Ihen due b; bim. 
difference shows his Net Capital at ibat I 



'ale. — The figures in the columns of both tlic 
ind Cr aides, immediMelj after the da, 
nontb, nhr to the pages of the Journal from 
h Ibe entries are taken. Those ii ' 
mn nciit before tlie money, on eiilier 
' the folio where the corresponding acr 
h in the Ledger. 



Sundries, per the Joumsl, 
Oy FroRc and Lou for Nel Gnii 



I To Stock per tbe Journd, 

S To David Dingwell, received in pirl, 

3 To Do. do. nceiied in full, 

3 To Pfliil Playroir, received m full. 

4 Toihel'erihB.nkiugCompBny, drflWE 

5 To No 3, for Hay, per the JournBl, 

6 To ihcPertb Banking Company, per thi 

7 To the Dairy nnd Feeding- Stock, per I)i( 
T ToUieDairyand Feeding. Slock, per Ihe. 

8 To No 2, per the • 
8 To Sundries, per 







bie— This Accounl on the Dr side conti 

noney brought into trade, viih all the » 

receive; and on ibe Cr all ihose sum! 

The bnUnce oBgb t to agree wilb Ibe i 



(3) 



By SuDdries per the Journal, 

B; (he L'erth Bsnkiiig Company per tbe Journal, 

By Simuel Seekall, paid bim in full, 

By Henry Hstesll, paid bin in Tull, 

By Fann-Slore Deposit- Account, per tbe Jonrnalj 

By No 1 . per the Journal, paid Tor Seed, 

By Dairy Slock, par tbe Journal, paid for 13 

Milcb Coivi, 
By Manure. Deposit Account, per the Jouinsl, 
By Fami-Swre Deposit, per the Journal, 
By Sundries, per tbe Journal, 
By Sundries, per the Journal, . 

By Household Deposit, per tbe Journal, 
By Ibe Dairy and Feeding Stock, per the Journal, 
By tbe Dairy aad Feeding Siocli, per tbo Jou" ' 
By the Manure Deposit, per Ibe Journal, 
By Adam Auld, paid oncbalfofhis Account, 

tbe Journal, 
By Manure Deposit, paid 1 5 BolU of Lime, 
By Manure Deposit, paid IS Bolls of Lime, 
By Manure Deposit, paid 16 Bollix of Lime, 
By Farm.Storc Deposit, per Ihe Journal, 
By No 1, paid for Seed, per tbe Journal, 
By Manure Deposit, paid 16 Bolls of Lime, 
By No 9, paid Reapers, per Ibe Journal, 
By Sundries paid Reapers, per Iho Journal, 
By Sundries, per tbe Journal, 
By tbe Working Stock, per the Journal, 
By Sundries, per tbe Journal, 



WoBKiua Stock, 



To CapiUl, per the Joumil, 
To Ctuh, per the Journal, 

paid Wages, 

To (he Farm Store Depoail 
forCoTD, BE IBs. 9W. . 

To Ihe FBrm-Store Depoail 
Tor Htj, at 9d. 

To Cash, per Ihe Journal, . 

To Sundries, per (he Journal, 

To the Farm. Store Deposit 
for Litter, 

To Cosh, per Ibe yearly Ab- 
stract, per the Journal, . 

To Profit and Loss for Gain, 



Fumet'i Slock u 



(3) 



CONTHA, 


irobinp 


Vol^og. 


Vgkjng. 


Votog. 


Yokhig. 


s 


!i 


Cr. 




















-E,. 


1. 


Nov. H 


X 


By Labour of Men and 
HorseB, per the O.B.- 


67J 


17 








841 




81 


2 


Dec. 3 




Br Labour of Men and 
























Horses, per the O. B 


34 




3i 




10 


51i 




IS 


17 


Jan. 3 




B; Labour of Men and 
























Horses, pet IheO.B.- 


3l,ftc 




n 


9 




45i 




11 


IS 


Feb. I 




Bj Labour of Men and 
























Horses, per the 0. B 


15i 


33 




8 




63i 




15 


17 


March 3 




By Labour uf Men and 
























Horses, per the O. B 




40 






10 






36 




April » 




By Labour of Mea aud 
Horses, per ihc O. B 


67J 




17 


10 


4 


9Si 




34 


13 


May J 




By Labour of Men and 
























Horses, per .be O. B 


39 






4S 


3 










June i 




Bj Labour of Men and 
























HorsBB, per the (). B 


ao 


2lD. 


4,&c. 












3 


July 3 




By L.bour of Men and 
























Hoists, per Ibe O. B 


34 




IB, 4c. 












14 


Aug. 3 




By Labour of Meu and 
























Horses, per the 0. B 


4,4q. 






10,*c 




as 






1 


Sept. 3 




By Labour of Men an 
Horses, per the O. B 


35 


6 








47i 




1, 


17 


OeU S 




By Labour of Men an 
























Horses, per the O. B 


3 


29 




14 


10 


63 




15 


10 


380i 


139 


47 


123i 


65 


755 




ro 


By Sundries, pet ili 
By Balance- Aceounl,5 
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tw 
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IC 






.0.— o^. 
























"T/°^cdtothcNun. 
























iJor'Yolungs in uiy O. 
























innn aeiotHlhslLabourba 
























sJS'saH^ 
























Tor tho parUcolare of which 
























TiftrenremaybeniDacWlh 
























LLB-fDrtlutUonth. 
























s^"ESS 
























£'(^As.s'^ 
























to tbey lai^ )uB - wi 














































h.ve beoi luppoKd 10 1 
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_ 





(1) 



Dust axv FkEDtxc-SrocK, 



Jl 



U, 



Y-i C^itaL per tbc Joantal, 

To Cak, p^ far I j Ukb Covi, . 

Ta FuK-S(« DcpooE <br Wiuer-bcp of 1 

Ca>r and t Hog. 
Td CtA, ptt the Jixmal, 
To Csb, per ttK JoBrasi, 
Ta Cash, per dK Jmrnal, paid DauTiiuid's 

»■««. 

T» tlK Fum-SKn Dcpout for Liuer, ■! L.5, 
Tii N<> j. far PsBiin, per ibc Journal, 
T^ >'a 3. ht 10 AcTH of Second Crop, u lOs. 
To Aofa and Last tor Cain, 



.VMr. — Under ihe title of thii account 1 hare 
cLuwd Slilch-Cows, Toung Cattle, Ac, mak- 
ing ihcm Drt for Iheir ralue at entry, for the 
Talue of ibeir after purchase, keeping, and all 
other eipenKs incurred dd Ibeir account. " 
the olber hand (hej receiTC credit for Ihe 
of Ibeir produce, told or unsold, and, lasttj, for 



a balance i: 






Farmer have a Dairy- Stock, ■ Feeding-Slock, 
and a Graiing- Stock, and with to know Ihe 
ProGt or Loss of each Stock bj itself, in such a 
case be will only hsTE to open ■ similar nccouDt 



m 



Saaiiia. 

Sipt 
Oct. 



By Mflnuro Deposit, 

per Ibe Journal, 
By Manure DepOi 

per the Journal, 
By Cnsll, per tbs Jai 
By Cash, per \hc Joi 
By the Work-ing-Stot 
the Journal, 
louse E<p«na 

By B ■ " ' 



Household Fubnituae, 



Not. 1> 1 To Stock, per the Jounwl, 



DaTID DiMGWEliL, 



Not. 1. 1 To Stock, per the Jouraal, 



Ifole. — Tbe J)r ude Dfaay person's accouoL con- 
uins the man bj wbicb tbat pereoa hu Iwcome in- 
debted 10 you, or tboic wbicb you bave paid to bim ; 
■nd tbc Ct liide conisinB the sums b; obich you hue 
become indebted to him, or those which he pays you. 
Hence (Jic balance (if any) shows what is owing and 
by whom. 



PahI. PLXyFAlB, 



Not. 1. I To Slock, pet tbe Journal, 
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B; Bduice Account, .... I 
Br Profit ind Lon, piTinB Tor and War, 11 
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Contra. Ct. 


Nov. 
April 


29. 


3 By Cuh teceired in part, 
3 By Cash recdyed in fnll, 


2 as 

9 31 


10 
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CONTBA, Cr. 


M.y 


3. 


5 B; Cuh recrind in full, 
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Jahkb J08T, Dr- 


Oct 


31. 


S To Cuh paid liim in fiiU, .... 
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1010 


Samuel Sbekall, Dr. 


Not. 


15. 


S To Cub, per the JaurRsl, paid him in full, . 


« 
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KTbnby Haveall, Dr. 


Dec. 


15. 


3 To Cash p«id him in full, .... 
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5 


s a 
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B; Stock, due him, per 



Nov. It J Bf Sioclt due him, p«r Account, 



Hov. 1. 1 Bf Stock due him, per Accoum, 



Fahm-Stohe Dkposit-Accoun' 



1. !iTo Adam Auld, 
I j p*r,heJcun,al, 
2.'2iToCBsh, perthi 
I I Journal, . 
31.3ToCiish, perlh. 
I I Jgurual, . 
■ SToCasb, perlhi 

I Journal, . 
, 7,To Cash, per thi 



yale. — The MVtral Arliclca *ith which Ihe abote An 
chued fruni the outgoing Teaant on Credit, the Accaunl at 
midii Dr to Adun Auld the Seller, Tor which be will sland 
which liioe he will be mude Dr to Cash ia full if all is paid, or 
Bui h*d the Burlcf, Corn, Btsn^, &c., which are there ei 
the G«Deri1 Tilli.' of Farm-Store Deposit- Account], b«en tlic 
Owner of the Books, prior tothe time he took ihe [avcniory 
poiil- Account ie that case would faavc been made Dr lo Stai 
then pmltd or transferred into the Ledger ia the same mai 



inl is opened, faaiing been par 
3 Isl of Noicmber 11, orcoum 
> in the Ledger until paid 1 ■ 
' Cash in part if part only iipkid 
■red Dri to Adam Auld, (undc 
'roperlj of Titnothy Tillfair, lb 
hii Stock, tlie Farm. Store Da 
or Capital for the Amount, an 
cr a> the Woi king- Stock or tb 
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Feeding- Stock Accounla. Thii may serve to explain how Lbe Farmer can mika hia Farm- 


Store Dfponit- Account Dr eilher to tliose from whom the Articles were bought on Credit, or 


for Ready Mooey, or lo Stock, or to the Crop of aoj particular Field or Stack. In sliort, thia 


Account, when correctly kept, will, on llie Dr side, show the quantity at entry, and Iho^e after- 


wtrds received; and on the Cr side it will show all the DiahursenienH, and when and by 


whom made. Tie difference will be tlie Store in hand. 


■ A Value is now put upon the Straw which is suppoaed to have been used as Litter, alti 


Ihe Working and Dairy Slocks are charged with their respective Sums. 



Mjlsxjrr Deposit- Ac count. 



To Adam Auld, per the Jaup- 

Ta Cub, per Ihe Journal, . 
To Sundfies, per Ihe Journal, 
To Sundiiei, per Ihe Journal, 
To Cidi, per the Jaurnal, . 
To Caih, p« the Journal, . 
To Casli, per the Journal, . 
To Ihe Working. Stock, pet Ihe 
Journal, 



To Profit and Losi for G»in 
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■ Uiitobeunderatood that, 
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on the Lime and Compost in 
the BalBiice Account. 
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By Bslnnco Account for Crop i 

Hand 

By Profit nnd Loss for Lo 
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To the Working. Slock, per the 

q. B. Uiii Month, 
To the Working-SLoelt, per the 
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To the WorLing-Slock, per ihe 

O. B. ihi« Monih, 
To tbe Working-Stock, per 

O. B. this Month, 
To Palnl.Store Uepoiit, | 

the O. B. 
To the Working' Stock, per the 

O. B. Ihin Month, 
I To Caib, per the Journal 

Kent, 
To the Working-Slock, per the 

O. B. this Monib, 
To Ibe Working-Stock, per 
B. Ibis JVloDlh, 
9 To Ca^, per Ibe Journil, 
To the Working-Slock, per 

O. B. this MoDih, 
I'o Ua^b, per the Journal, ] 

Rem, 
To CDsh, paid amall Cbargea, 

per Ibe Atntracl, 
To Frolit and Lo;<l ffaim 

Ibis Fieid, 
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Boll, 
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dib Month, 
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To F>t>6t ud Lots far Gun o\ 
Field. 
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By C»b, per tlie Journal, -. 
By Balance Amount for Bntle} 
and Straw, 
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June '. 



To the WoiluDg Slock, per the O. 1 

Monlh, 



To ihe Wockmg Stock, per the O. B. 
Monlh, 



4 To Cash, per llie Joumn] 
To the Working 



To Caih, per the Joutnal, paid Rent, 

To Casli, per the Abstract, pud small Charge 



Monlh, 
To (he Working Stock, per the O. B. 

Month, 



„. „ Stock, r 

Month, 
Ihe Working Slock, per tlie O. B. 
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o the Working Slock, per ihe O. B. 
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To Cash for Sundries, p« 

tbc Journal, 
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To Profit and Lois for out- 
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ATole.— This Accounl 
DnlbeDiMdecontainEtH- 
-rous Articles supposed to 
le put under the Charge of 
1 Steward or Housekeeper, 
lad OD the Cr aide ii con- 
made bj such, and lo 
whom. When what re- 
naiQsinhand ia added lo 

Amount be more than (lie 
•arions Quantities on (be 
Dr side, the dilfercncc U 
termed Oulcotne ; if less, 
Inleak. 


House Expenses, Dr. 


Oct. 


i\. 


To Cash, per the Journal, . . . 2 S7 4 « 
To Uie Working Slock, per the Journal, for 4-1 

Yokings, . . . 3 11 4 
To Sundries, per Ihe Journal, . . 20 3 a 

sail 6 


NoU — Mouse Expenses on (he Dr side tliould 
contain the Money or Value of any thing Uken for 
Family Use. 
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Br BalMce Accoun 
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Peofit and Lobs, 



To (be Working- Stock, per (he Journal, 

louaebold Furniiure for Tesr and Wi 
To No I. forLoas, 
To Houie Eipensea, 
To Stock for Net Gain, 



JVbK.— Frolit and Lou eanlains on the Dt aide 
eierj Article of Low, nnd on the t> every Ar. 
tide of Gain. The difference ii ibe N« Lob or 
Gain on the whole Trade. 
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CoNTiu, 6V. 
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Jul, 


19. 


Po L. J. 

By Cash, pet the Journal, . . a 150 o 
By C»h, per the Joivii*!, with InwrMl, . 2 103 13 

^3 13 
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Cr. 




Oct 


31. 


By the Working^Stock, gained 

By [be Dairy and Feeding- Stock, gained 

By the Farm-Stora Deposit for Gain, 

By the Manure- Deposit for Gain, 

By No a. for Gain, 

By No 3. for Gain, . . . i 

By No 4, for Gain, ... I 

By Houiahold-Depoiit for Outcome Meal, . I 

By (he Perth Banking Co. for InlereM, . 1 
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For Ilie Auiouni of my Bffeclu, vi*. 
. To Casta far Balance in Hud, 

To Wotking-StiKk valui^d at . L,23S10 ■ 

To do. for 40 Loads of Dung, at 45. . 8 O i 

To Dairy.Stoik, valued at . L. 1S6 O ■ 

To 4o. for Buller unsold. Sil St. al 20?, 20 O 

To do. fur Cbeese uould, 40 St. at £s, . 19 O 

D. for Dung, 17 Loads, »Ms, . 3 8 



To do. Hay, Tor 10 St. at Sd. 

To do. BarUj, for 3 Bo. I F. at SIH 

To do. UaU, for I Bo. U. ^s. 

To do. Pcaie and Sliaw, for 5 Bo. i 



To No I. Crop in Hand of 10 Ac. Pola- 

is, for 600 Bo. . . L.IEO O 

To No 1. Crop in Hand of 5 Ac Tunup^ 



Crop in Hand of 4^ Ac I 



To No il. Crop in Hand, 80 Bo. Oats 
and Stntw, at S6>. L, 104 






To No 3. for Hay oo Hand, for 2000 Si. at Bd 
To So ■*. fot Uie Siraw of 80 Bo. thrashed, 

a.14%. . L.1G 
To Ho 1. for Barley and Straw of SO Bo. 
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By Stuck foe Capiul, 



FOBM OF A BIIX-BUOK. 



:rt M>Ara, Crieff. 
Comiie, Stirlini 
s Duff, Edinr. 



RULES FOR FINDING THE CONTENTS OF WOOD AND 
STONE, HAY-STACKS AND DUNGHILLS, MALT-PLOOR8, 



Rule I.— To And the lupcrficial ei 

length aod brodtb together, if Ibe breadth ai tl ^ ___ 

the breadth at the otber, add the breadth*, and moltiply the leDgtb^bf ofM.h«lf 
oftheium. 

To find the lolid contentof aquare or unequil-tided Timber or Stone. : 

Ruu.^Hultiplf the brudth, thickneu, and Iragtb together. 

To flod the content of nnud Timber. 

Rnu. — Gird the Itm is the middle with a imell cord, then multiply ibt 
" e the length, aod the product wUl b* lb* 

To find the content of upeting llmlMr. 

Rdix.— If the tree taper regularly, girt it at each end, and take half ef th« 
■um for the mean, or diTide it into two or more piecci, and meeiure them ae- 
piUMalj. In oak ^^ or ^ of the girt ii deducted aean allowance for thebvk, 
if not taken off ben>re it u meuured. 

To find the number uf Honei conulned in a Hay.ilack b; 
RiiLa.— Takt lb* bei^t of the Mack from iha (tMud io the 
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Date. 



Nov. 

April 

June 



15. 
26. 
20. 



Term. 



Payable in 



40 Days. Perth. 

2 Months. Glasgow. 
40 Days. Edinr. 



Due. 



Dec 

June 
July 



25. 
26. 
31. 



Sum. 



88 
50 
10 



s. 

16 
10 
12 



01 

6 

6 



WhenaHil 



Dec. 

June 
July 



June 26 



25. 
6. 
3. 



how disposed of. 



Page 
Jour. 



Discd.atP. B. 
In Cash. 
Discd.atR. B. 



4 
5 
2 



PAYABLE. 



Date. 



Jan. 



12. 



Term. 



3 Months. 



Payable in 



Dundee. 



Due. 



April 15. 



Sum. 



rf. 



11010 8 



When and 



April 



14. 



To whom paid j^^ 



John Reid. 



the height from the 'eves to the top ; of this last height add ^ to the height taken 
from the ground to the eves. Multiply the number of feet in length by the 
number of feet in breadth, and that product by the number of feet in height ; 
divide the amount by 27, gives cubic yards, which you are to multiply by the 
number of stones supposed to be in a cubic yard, the product thus found will 
be the weight in stones. Hay in ricks is seldom more than 5 stones to a cubic 
yard, in new-made stacks from 6 to 8 stones, according to their sixe and the 
time they have been made ; large old stacks of hay will weigh 9 stones in a 
cubic yard. 

To find the content of Dunghills.— Let them be formed into a couch (which 
is the usual way before exposing them to sale), then take the lensth, breadth, 
and<iepth, which multiply together; divide their product by 27, which gives the 
cubic yards. 

Notc-^ln cases where the Dunghill is unequal in breadth or in depth. 
Take the breadth and depth at as many places as you may think necessary ; 
divide the sum of each by the number of the times it was taken, the quotient 
will be the mean breadth or depth, with which and the length find the solidity 
as before directed. 

To find by the gauge the number of imperial bushels of any kind of grain 
lying in a couch or floor. When even in the length, depth, and breadth, take 
the dimensions in inches. Then multiply the length by the breadth and 
depth ; divide the product by 2218, the cubic inches contained in an imperial 
buthd, ^ The quotient will be the answer required in imperial bushels. When 
the grain is lying in an irregular state proceed as directed in the note relative to 
dunghills, but continue to divide by 221 8. 
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SYNOPTICAL VIEW 



OP THC 



NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURED 



An Act of Parliament was passed on the 17tb of June, 1824, 
for ascertaining and establishing uniformity of weights and 
measures, and another act for amending the former was pass- 
ed on the 31st pf March, 1825. 

In these acts the fundamental standard of all extension and 
■capacity is declared to be ^^ The straight line, or distance be- 
tween the centres of the two points \n the gold studs fixed 
in the straight brass rod, now in the custody of the clerk of 
the House of Commons, whereon the words and figures, 
* Standard Yard, 1760,' are engraved.'^ This distance, when 
the brass is at the temperature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, is denominated the Imperial Standard Yard^ 
and the 36th part of it the Imperial Standard Inch, from 
which all other measures of length, superfices, and solidly, 
are to be derived. 

The standard of weight is declared to be << the brass weight 
of one pound troy, made in the year 1758, now in the custody 
of the clerk of the House of Commons, which is to be deno- 
minated the Imperial Standard Troy Pound ; and the 5760th 
part of this pound is to be the Standard Grain ; and the 
pound avoirdupois is to weigh 7000 such grains; and from 
these all other weights are to be derived.'' 

The standard measure of Capacity^ both for liquid and 
dry goods, is to be the gallon, — a measure made of brass, con- 
taining 10 pounds, avoirdupois weight, of distilled water, 
weighed in air, at the temperature of 62 degrees of Fahren- 

M 
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Ileitis tliermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches ; and 
it is declared, that 10 pounds avoirdupois, of pure or rain 
water, are equal to 277.^74 cubic inches. This measure is 
denominated the Imperial Standard Gallon^ and all other 
measures of capacity are to be regulated by it ; and all dis- 
tinctions of gallons for wine, ale, and corn, are abolished. 

By Act of Parliament it is declared, that all contracts, 
bargains, sales, and dealings, for any work to be done, or for 
any goods, wares, merchandize, or other thing to be sold, 
delivered, done, or agreed for, by weight or measure, where 
no special agreement shall be made to the contrary, shall be 
held to be made according to the new standard of weights 
and measures ; and in all cases where any special agreement 
shall be made, with reference to any weight or measure esta- 
blished by local custom, the ratio or proportion which such 
local weight or measure shall bear to the standard weight or 
measure, shall be expressed^ declared^ and specifiedj in suck 
agreement^ or otherwise such agreement shall be null and 
void. And it is also enacted, that it shall be lawful for per- 
sons to buy and sell goods by weight or measure established 
by local custom, or foundecf on special agreement, praoided 
that the ratio or proportion such weights or measures bear 
to the standard weights or measures be painted or marked 
thereon. 

Agreeably to these acts I shall now give the Tables of 
Measure and Weight with which the agriculturist is most 
directly connected. 



LINEAL MEASURE. 

12 lines = 1 inch^ I. S. 

12 inches = 1 foot, I. S. 

3 feet = 1 yard, I. S. 

54 yards =: 1 pole, I. S. 

40 poles = 1 furlongs I. S. 

8 furlongs = 1 mile, 1. S. = 1760 jrards. 



SQUARE MEASURE. 

144 square inches, I. S. = 1 square foot, I. S. 

9 square feet, I. S. = 1 square yard, I. 8. 

30j^ square yards, I. S. = 1 square pole, I. S. 

40 perches, I. S. = 1 rooil, I. S. 

4 roo<ls, = 1 acre, I. S. 



THE NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. ftl 

SQUARE OR SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 

144 square inches, I.S. s, in. = 1 square foot, I.S. marked s,f. 

9 square feet = 1 square yard, I.S. s, yd, 

30 J square yards = 1 square pole or perch, I.S. s, p, 

40 perches = 1 rood, 1.8. r. 

4 roods =: 1 acre, I.S. a. 

640 acres = 1 square mile, s. m. 

Note I.— S6 square yards are termed a rood of building, and 100 square feet are 
called a square of flooring. 

The dimensions of deaut, land, and other superiices, are taken by lineal mea- 
sure, but the contents are calculated by square measure. 

Note 2.-— 10,000 isquare links make 1 square chain, and 10 square chains 
make 1 acre. 

CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

1728 cubic inches, I.S. c. in. = 1 cubic foot, I.S. c.f. 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard, I.S. c.y. 

40 cubic feet of rough or \ _ I 1q- j 

50 cubic feet of hewn timber f 

42 cubic feet = 1 ton of shipping. 

The dimensions of timber, stone, marble, excavations, and of all works which 
have length, breadth, and thickness, are taken by lineal measure ; but the con. 
tents are calculated by cubic measure. 

TROY OR GOLI>SMITHS' WEIGHT. 

24 grains, I.S. gr. =: 1 pennyweight, I.S. marked dwt. 

20 pennyweights = 1 ounce, I.S. oz. 

12 ounces == 1 pound, I.S. = 5760 gr. Jh. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

16 drams^ I.S. dr. = 1 ounce, I.S. marked oz. = 437|^grs. 

16 ounces^ I.S. =:: 1 pounds I.S. Ih. = 7000 

14 pounds = 1 stone^ st. 

28 pounds = 1 quarter, qr. 

4 quarters, 112 lbs. = 1 hundred weight, cwt. 

20 nundred weight = 1 ton, T. 

This weight is to be used for all purposes, except those mentioned under troy 
apothecaries*, and diamond weii^ts.'* 

iVbfe.— >The avoiidupols pound is heavier than the troy pound by 1240 grains. 
144 lbs. avoiidupois are equal to 175 lbs. troy. 



MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 



2 pints, I.S. 
4 quarts 
2 gallons 
4 pecks 
8 bushels 









Cubic Inches. 


1 pint, marked 


pt. 


= 


34.6592 


1 quart, I.S. 


qt. 


n^ 


69.3185 


I gallon, I.S. 


g' 


— 


2772738 


1 peck, I.S. 


P- 


— 


554.6477 


1 bushel, I.S. 


h. 


^m^ 


2218.1907 


1 quarter, I.S. 


qr. 


s: 


17745.5260 
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This measure is now to be used for all liquids, and for all dry goods not mea- 
sured by heaped measure. 100 gallons of this measure are equal to 120 wine 
gallons, or to 98.3 ide gallons, or to 108. 12 gallons dry measure ; and the Win- 
Chester bushel is equal to 7.758 standard gallons, or to .9697 standard boabels. 

HEAPED MEASURE, OB COAL MEASURE. 

Cubic Inches. 

1 heaped gallon, I.S. = 351.936 

2 heaped gallons = 1 heaped peck, I.S. = 7QS.&J2 
4 heaped pecks = 1 heaped bushel, I.S. =r 2815.486 

3 heaped bushels = 1 sack, I.S. = 8446.458 
12 aadks = 1 chaldron, I.S. = 101357.498 

The diameter of the exterior brim of the bushel measure being 19^indiei^ 
and the height of the cone or heap above the brim being at least 6 inches^ the 
content of the heap is at least 597.295S cubic inches, which, added to the con- 
tent of the bushel 2218. 1907, &c. makes the heaped bushel to be at least 2815.486 
cubic inches ; and the contents of the other denominations are calculated in pro- 
portion to this. 

This measure is used for lime, coals, culm, fish, potatoes, frui^ and all goods 
commonly sold by heaped measure. 

APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

20 grains, I.S. = 1 scruple, marked ^ 

3 scruples = 1 dram, 3 

8 drams =: 1 ounce, I.S. 3F 

12 ounces = 1 pound, I.S. &. 

FLOUR AND BREAD WEIGHT. 

A peck-loaf weighs 17 lb. 6 oz. avoirdupois. 
A naif-peck do. 8 11 

A quarter loaf 4 5| 

A'oDe*"— A peck of flour was formerly 14 lbs. ; but the pe^ befog now mk- 
lamd, the standard peck oaght to weigh 14.44 lb., or 14^ lbs. ; and the staod-> 
ara biuhel 57.76 lbs., or 57| Ibs.-.^ bushds make a sack, which oodht to vieidb 
S88.8lbs. ^ ^^ 

HAY AND STRAW WEIGHT. 

36 lbs. avoirdupois of straw = 1 truss, marked <r* 

56 lbs. ditto ofoldhaj =: 1 truss, 

60 lbs* ditto of new hay s= 1 truss, 

36 trusses =s 1 load, le. 

All hay is reckoned old, except that which is sold between the beginniiig of 
June and the end of August, of that yearns giowth. 

AloadoTstrawisll cwt. and 64 lb.; aloadof old hay is 18cwt.,andlakMMl 
of new hay 19cwt. S2lbs. 



PART II. 



CON8I8TIMO OF 



CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE OBSERVATIONS, 



SSLXCIID FKOM THE 

MOST CELEBRATED AND EXPERIENCED AGRICULTURISTS 

IN THE KINGDOM, 

aisrxcTiNG 

THE ORIGIN AND PB06BB8S OF AOaiCULTUBE— ITS PBE8BNT 
STATB OF IMFBOYEMBNT — THB GULTUBB OF PABTIOUt«AB 
SOILS— THb'cULTUBE of OBAIN of all kinds— THB GULTUBB 
OF PLANTS OF WHICH THB BOOT IS THB PBINCIPAL PABT-— 
THB GULTUBB OF PLANTS OF WHIGH THB LBAYBS AND THB 
STALK ABB THB PBINCIPAL PABT— -WITH A CATBGOBT OF THB 
DUTIBS, QBNBBAL AND FABTICULAB, OF A LAND-STBWABD— 
THB FOBM OF A BBNTAL-BOOK> &C. &C. 



CHAPTER I. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE OBIOIN AND FBOOBBSS OF AGBIOULTUBB. 

Agbicultube is of such antiquity as to be coeval with the 
first formation of society. Accordingly, in the Sacred^ Vo- 
lume of Inspiration, we are informed, that our First Parents 
had no sooner fallen from their primeval state, than they 
were sent to cultivate the grOund whence they were taken. 
Cain, their elder son, was a tiller of the soil ; and of Noah it 
is recorded that he was a husbandman. When Elijah the 
prophet called Elisha the son of Shaphat^ he was ploughing 
with twelve yoke of oxen before him. Thus we learn from 
Scripture, as we will afterwards see from history, that Agri- 
culture was encouraged by the wisest nations, and practised 
by the best and greatest men of antiquity. 

The history of the Egyptians, Babylonians^ Phoenicians, 
and many other ancient nations, informs us^ that they were 
well acquainted with Agriculture. The pretensions of the 
Chinese go still farther back ; they claim, and not without 
some foundation^ the precedence of all the countries above 
mentioned. Husbandry, without question^ flourished in 
China at a very earlv period, and was then deemed of such 
importance, and held m such respect, as to claim the first, 
and indeed the principal attention of the government. The 
emperors, in order to impress all orders of the community 
with proper ideas of its importance, condescended, once a 
year, to nold the plough in presence of their chief nobility, 
the great officers of state, and the whole inhabitants of the 
capital,— -a custom that is still kept up, and deserves to be 
imitated by all sovereigns. At a penod so remote as the 
present, and without the means of correct information, it is 
a difficult task to ascertain to which of these countries the 
preference is due. The most probable conjecture is, that 
each of them is entitled to a share ; and that the agricultural 
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knowledge of which they were then in possession, in place of 
belonging exclusively to any one, was the common attainment 
of the whole. 

Of the slow progress of Agriculture, and the difficulties 
encountered in the first attempts to cultivate the earth, we 
may form some idea. The instruments originally made use 
of were undoubtedly very rude, and such as could be man- 
aged only by the hand, perhaps similar to our spade and 
hoe. The want of metals, together with the ignorance of 
their use, would occasion these instruments to be constructed 
of hard wood ; from which state there can be little doubt 
they went through all the different gradations, from the 
coarsest wooden shovel to the plough, which at a very early 
period was used by the Egyptians, Babylonians^ I^hcem- 
cians, and Greeks, and was well known in Faleistine^ as has 
already been hinted. The other instruments used in Agri- 
culture would follow as a matter of course; these 'in thdr 
original state must also have been extremely rude, and much 
time and great labour reauired before men were able to per- 
fect what was necessary lor harrowing, thrashing, and sepa- 
rating the grain from the chaff, and, lastly, of grinding it in- 
to meal. It would appear that Agriculture had proceeded 
considerably to the westward before it arrived at much per- 
fection. 

Italy, and the northern coasts of Africa, were for ages the 
favourite seats of cultivation, and the granary of the Roman 
empire ; and while that people were extending thdr domi- 
nion almost to the limits of the then known world, the bread- 
corn, and almost every other article of subsistence, necessary 
for the support of their numerous lemons, were drawn from 
these parts. The perusal of Virgirs Georgics affords an un- 
deniable proof of the perfection of the Italian husbandry. In 
that interesting work, the wheel-plough, the harrow, the flail, 
the scythe, the reaping-hook, with almost every other instm- 
ment now in use, are accurately described. To those who 
are capable of tracing effects to their proper causes, the ad- 
vantages produced by the Roman conquests will be strik- 
ingly obvious; and tnough at that time their lemons must 
have been considered as the scourges of the human race by 
the people amongst whom they came, the lapse of ages, and 
the amelioration of the human condition, enables us to view 
them in a different light. The ploughman of Italy, when he 
became a soldier, and was sent into Gaul or Britain, would 
neither forget his original employment, nor the comfcMrt he 
would derive from practising it in the country where he was 

2 
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stationed. The troops kept by Rome in the distant pro- 
vinces were seldom relieved by others from Itn!y,'^<i cir- 
cumstance extremely favourable, not only to the introduc- 
tion, but the perfecting of Agriculture. The first attempts 
would no doubt be made to cultivate the hardiest of the 
Italian plants ; a conviction that these could be matured in 
Britain would lead them to introduce others more delicate; 
the natives of the country, struck with these advantages, 
would soon learn to imitate an example that promised so ma- 
terially to better their situation. The same thing would 
happen with regard to the other arts, which, by the time the 
Roman forces were finally withdrawn from Britain, had 
made such progress as to place the country in a situation 
enviable, when compared to what it was before the Conquest ; 
&om which era we may with justice date the introduction of 
every thing connected either with tlie comfort or the elegance 
of life.— For the principal part of the foregoing observations, 
we are indebted to the first volume of the Farmer's Maga- 
zine,— a work which should form a part of every farmer's 
library. 

As it would be foreign to the object of the present abridg- 
ment to trace the progress of Agnculture through the four 
quarters of the globe, or even through the various countries 
and climates of £urope, I shall now give a brief outline of 
its history as connected with Britain in general, and Scot- 
land in particular, as clearly stated in Loudon's Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture,' — a work published so late as 1825,^ 
which, from the matter it contains, and the manner of its ar- 
rangement, lays claim to being the most complete body of 
Agriculture hitherto submitted to the public. By it we are 
informed that Britain, on being quitted by the Romans, was 
invaded by the Saxons, a ferocious and ignorant people, bv 
whom Agricidturc and all other civilized arts were neglected. 
In the eleventh century, when the Baxons bad amalgamated 
with the natives, and constituted the main body of tne Eng- 
lish nation, the country was again invaded by the Normans, 
a much more civilized race, who introduced several improve- 
ments. These two events form two distinct periods in the 
history of British Agriculture, and two others bring it down 
to the seventeenth century. 

At the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons this island abounded 

in numerous flocks and herds, which these conquerors seized 

and pastured for their own use, having derived their origin 

^^ and manners from the ancient Germans, who were not much 

^B«^icted to Agriculture, but depended chiefly on their flocks 
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sabsistencc. ThcBc restless and haughty 
led llie cukivation of their lands too ignobfe 
R cmulojinent for themselves, and were ereo 
lixe laws to prevent their contracting a taste 
, lest it should render ttiem less fond of amis 
. . « expcdittoDs. 

'lAii'iitntoriaiidiii these times was established byiaw.and 
MM Jg tfe owners of the land. By the laws of Ina, king of 
Ik W«m Sutons, who flourished m the end of the seventh 




WMl feetgiauung of the eighth century, a farm, consisting of 
WkUdesor plough-lands, was to pay the following rent, viz. 
T*i «al» « honey, three hundred loaves of bread, twelve 
<hAs c/ strong ale, thirty casks of small ale, two oxen, ten 
«m1k<^ t™ geese, twenty hens, ten cheeses, one cask of but- 
MT. &¥« salmon, twenty pounds of forage, and one hundred 
ffcb^ VwY little is known of the implements or operations 
«< bnlkuMry during this [>eriod. That the conquest of 
S^PImmI by the Normans contributed to the improvement of 
A||nrakwe in Britain, is undeniable, as many of the Nor- 
«Hi baronsare celebrated in history for their skill in improv- 
M^tbeir lands. The implements of husbandry in this pe^ 
nod were partly of the same kind now in use, though less 
pofcctin their construction. 

Subjoined are a few remarks respecting the ancient state 
of the Scotch lease, which it may be amusing to compare 
with the forms now in use. 

Jnctetit Slate i^'tJie Scotch Lease- 
In^ connexion between landlord and tenant has been sup- 
posed by some to have gradually improved, from that be- 
tween master and slave, to a state of independence and of 
mutual interest in the soil. Lord Kamessays, " X.ands ori- 
ginally were occupied by bondmen, who were the property 
of the landlord, and consequently were not capable to hold 
any properly of their own," &c. And we have a clear ac- 
count of such men in the Re^m Majestatem, b. 2, c. 2 ; 
and in the Quon. Attach, c. 56. sect. 5, " There is sundric 
kinds of nativity or bondage, for some are bom bondmen, 
or natives of their guidslier and grandsher, quhum the Lord 
may challenge to be his natural natives, be names of their 
progenitors, gif they be known," Stc. 

It is lieyond doubt true that slavery in this country once 
^listed ; nut it is equally ccrlain that there were also at 
the same period frwnicii, by whom the land was laboured. 
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In the laws of King William {who began his roign in 1165), 
c. 9th is entitled " The Law afM'ilhr It is there ordered, 
sect- 3d, " ane husbandman and ane fanner sail {^f the 
thritten veschel of their lands of service, and mairover of 
ane chalder, ane firlot, for knaveship." Sect. 7th declares, 
" gif anie man, in acie barony, takes land to ane certain 
termc for ferme, and after the terme will flittand remove, he 
sail have bis seed free fre multure," &c- And in sect. 9th, 
" gif a farmer renounces and gives up his land to his maister,^ 
8:c. It is evident from these passages that there were a class 
of men occupying lands and mills for rent, entitled to the 
produce thereof, and holding by a tenure which enabled them 
to renounce their possession at pleasure. 

In every case, where any notice is taken of the farmer in our 
ancient laws, we find him in a similar state to which he now 
is, possessing his lands under lease, although at a remote 
pcnod without any written title. We must therefore con- 
ceive the landholders or barons to have given possession of 
their baronies to be occupied by feuars and tenants, to be 
held by them ward, that is, for military service, or for pay- 
ment of a certain feu-duty, or to be held for a certain period, 
or at the will of the proprietor, for payment of a rent. 

When the rights of parties began to be expressed in writ- 
ing, the feu-holder, as well as the ward-holder, obtained a 
charter on which infeftment was taken. The lease also was 
reduced into writing, and took the form of the charter, with 
this difFerence, that its endurance was limited. The rental, 
when it was given to a man and his heirs, or in perpetuity, 
was a feu-right ; when given simply to the rentaller, it was a 
liferent lease, — Stair, b. 2d, tit. 9th, sect. 5th, says, " Of old 
the lease was granted without any mutual engagement on the 
tacksman like unto a charter."" At this time, therefore, the 
connexion between landlord and tenant appears to have been 
considered as chiefly favourable for the tenant, and the writ- 
ten evidence of it intended for his security. As ancient 
manners gave way, and the influence of commerce and agri- 
culture increased, the landlord no longer felt that dependence 
on the tenant which secured him in his right; lands were 
consequently set to those who ofl^ered the highest rent, and 
the law, in place of securing the tenant merely, as heretofore, 
came now to give security to the landlord also ; and in this 
manner the lease came to assume tlie form of a mutual con» 
tract binding on both parties. 

At this period the tenant's right must freijuently have 
come iu competition with that of a purchaser ; and, the lease 
being a mere personal ubligalion, could nut compete with the 
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purchaser's real right constituted by chartec and sasinc ; and 
It appears that it became necessary, in order to put the two 
rights on the same footing, that sasine was taken on the 
lease. This brings the history of the lease to the period at 
which that contract begins to be recognized by the authori- 
ties of our law. 

The lease at this time having no efl^ect against a purchaser 
possessing a feudal title, it was liable to destruction by a sale 
of the lands. This was then provided against by the act 1 449, 
c. 18: " It is ordained, for the safetie and favour of the 
puir people that labouris the ground, that they, and all 
vtheris that hes taken, or sail take, landes in time to come 
fra Lordia, and hes termes and zeires thereof, that suppose 
the Lordis sell or annaly that land or landes, the takers sail 
remmne with their tacKs unto the ischue of their termes, 
t)uh^ handes that euer thay landes cum to, for sicklike maill 
as they took them for." 

It would appear that this act was intended to apply merely 
to the agricultural lease, being for the safety anu favour of 
the poor people that labour the ground. But Lord Stair, b. 
Sd, tit. 9th, sect. 2d, says, " that the act operates in favour 
of all tacksmen, leheiher tliey be labourers of the ffround or 
not, whereby tacks are now become the most ordmary and 
important rights." 

It is now decided law, that tacks of houses within burgh, 
and any lease under which the tenant possesses lauds, houses, 
mills, fishings, collieries, or whatever \sJundo annexum, is 
entitled to the protection of the statute. 

In order that the lease may enjoy the benefit of the act, it 
must be in writing. This arises from the nature of the right, 
being a contract affecting land; and no right affecting land, 
by the law of Scotland, can be constituted without writing, 
the parlies, where it is wanting, being entitled to resile. 

Agriculture in Scotland was at a low ebb during the thin, 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, on account (^ the 
long and ruinous wars in which the country was enpiged ; 
the civil dissensions, and even anarchy, whicn prevail^ until 
a late period of the sixteenth century, operated aa a harsh 
check on every improvement in Agriculture, especially on 
the estates of the barons, where the profession of a soldier 
was regarded of more importance than that of a cultivator 
of the ground. 

The seventeenth century is distinguished by some im- 
portant improve men IB, among which are the introduction 
of clovers and turnips in England, of hedges in Scotland 
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and Ireland, and the execution of extensive embankments' 
and drainage. In Scotland the sonth-eastcrn counties were 
the earliest improved, and yet in 1660 their condition Bcems- 
to have been very wretched. Ray, who mode a touv alons 
the eastern coast in that year, says,^" We observed little 
or no fallow-grounds in Scotland ; some ley-ground we saw 
which they manured with sea-wreck. The men seemed to 
be very lazy, and may be very frequently seen to plough in 
their cloaks. They nave neither good oread, cheese, nor 
drink. The ordinary country houses are pitiful cots, built 
with stones, and covered with turfs, having in them but one 
room ; many of them no chimneys ; the windows very small 
holes, and not glazed. The ground in the valleys ana pliuns 
bears very good oats and barley, but rarely wheat and rye." 
Yet in the seventeenth century were those laws made which 
paved the way for the present improved system of Agricul- 
ture. By statute 1()S3, landholders were enabled to have 
their tithes valued, and to buy them either at nine or at six 
years'' purchase, according to the value of the property. The 
statute 1685, conferring on landlords a power to entail 
their estates, was indeed of a very different tendency in re- 
gard to its effects on Agriculture. But the two acts in 
1695, for the division of commons and separation of inter- 
mixed properties, have facilitated, in an eminent degree, 
the progress of improvement. As it is not the object of the 
present sketch to trace the pohtical history of Agriculture, 
we shall now resume its professional history, and state a few 
of the imperfections of Scotch husbandry, as pointed out by 
Lord Kames about the middle of the last century. The 
learned Judge represents our instruments of husbandry as 
sadly imperfect ; our draft-horses as miserable creatures, 
without strength or mettle; our oxen scarcely able to sup- 
port their own wei^t, and ten going in a plough led on by 
two horses ; the execrable husbandry of outfield and infield 
generally established ; the ridges high and broad ; in fact, 
enormous masses of accumulated earth, that would not ad- 
mit of cross-ploughing or of proper cultivation ; shallow 
ploughing universal ; ribbing, by which half the land was 
left untilled, a general practice ; summer- fallow, though com- 
mon in three or four counties, yet only commencing in others ; 
over the greater part of Scotland a continual struggle for 
superiority between corn and weeds ; the roller almost un- 
known ; no harrowing before sowing, and the seed thrown 
into rough uneven ground, where the half of it was buried ; 
imperfect rotations of crops; little skill in harvesting; no 
branch of husbandry less understood than manure ; potatoes 
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.pnmgated in lazy beds ; swine but little attended to ; and 
very few farms in Scotland justly proportioned to the 
and ability of the tenant.— iuiin^^^ Crentkman Farmer. 



SECTION II. 

PRS8XNT 8TATX OF IMPBOVBMBNT. 

What a contrast to the description given of the husbandry 
of Scotland by Sir John Sinclair, Bart., in 1812 f At that 
time, to use his own language, he states,-—^* That the foun- 
dation of improved Agnculture is certamly laid in the best- 
cultivated districts of Scotland, in as great perfecticm as it 
posttbly can be in any country. The farms are usually of a 
proper size ; the farmers in general have capitals adeauate 
to tneir cultivation ; th^ ka^ are commonly of such aofs* 
tion as to encourace judicious expenditure m the in^rove- 
ments of their lands, with the prospect of an adequate r&* 
turn ; the covenants cont^ned in these leases are well calcic 
lated to promote improvement, a liberal system of oonnexioa 
being established by them between the landlord and tenant. 
The farmers of Scotland have established it as a princqak^ 
that the position of a farm-house and offices ought to make a 
material difference in the rent of a farm. They have ascer- 
tained the best construction of farm-houses and offices^ unit- 
ing economy with convenience ; they are fully aware of the 
importance of draining, and have practised it with success; 
they have ascertained, that, by the introduction of good 
roads, the value of a country will be greatly increased ; thor 
instruments of husbandry are all well constructed ; their live- 
stock are valuable, well calculated for their soil and climate 
They have ascertained the proper length, breadth, and shape 
of ridges ; in the use of putrescent, and still more of cal- 
careous manures, they have made great improvements ; they 
have proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the advan- 
tage of deep ploughing ; they have completely ascertained 
the advantages of summer-fallowing, where soils are either of 
a clayey nature, or are incumbent on wet suhBoils ; they 
have brought the cleaning and thrashing of grain to the 
highest perfection.^ 

it is noticed by Loudon, that, <^ since the peace of ISlJs 
A^culture has sustained a severe shock from the fall of 
prices, occasioned by the lessened circulation of currency, 
11^ which shock many hundreds of farmers lost |dl their caps- 
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tal ; but that, after seven or eight ^ears of severe suffering, 
both by landlords and tenants, things have now assumed a 
more stationary condition, and both farmers and landlords 
are beginning gradually to recover themselves.^— I trust 
that many of my readers will agree with me in concluding 
this brief outline in the statement of Sir Joseph Banks to his 
friend. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., viz. that ^' Agriculture has 
derived, is deriving, and will derive, more benefit from 
Scotch industry and skill, than has been accumulated since 
the days when Adam first wielded the spade.**^ 



SECTION III. 

OF THB CULTUBE OF PABTIOUIiAB SOILS. 

I 

Wb shall introduce this subject with a few remarks taken 
from an Account of the Husbandry of Scotland^ published 
by Sir John Sinclair^ Bart., in 181^,«-a very valuable work 
to which we have already referred. On the subject of soils 
the learned fiaronet states,-— ^^ That they may be conmdered 
under the two great divisions of strong and light lands, 
though there are many intermediate shades between them. 
The crops to be cultivated in each, as well as the mode of 
management, must differ materially; for instance, it is a 

Eeneral rule, that wheat ought to be the basis of profitable 
usbandry in strong, and barley in light lands. In the lat- 
ter species of soil there is no difficulty in keeping the land 
free from weeds, by means of fallow-crops ; in the former, 
a summer-fallow once every rix years, is considered, by all 
the most, intelligent farmers of Scotland, as essentially ne- 
cessary to keep the land clean. The importance of climate 
to a farmer needs not be dwelt on, as, without attention to 
this, no profitable system can be laid down by any occupier 
of land'' 

THe Rev. Adam Dickson, a learned and iudicious writer 
on Agriculture who publidied in 1769, when treating of 
soils with reqpect to tillage, divides them into the following 
classes :-— ^* Stiff and light, wet and dry, deep and diallow5 
The same author, when treating of soils with resf>ect to the 
aralication of manures, makes the following division of the 
soils most common in Scotland : — << The Uack loamy scmI, 
the clay, the sandjr, and the mossy. Of all these there are 

treat varieties, ari^mg from the different proportions of that 
ind of earth from which they take their names. Hence it 
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is difScuIt to determine to what class some soils belong, as 
it is difficult to know what kind of earth prevails most in 
them." 

From this author we shall take a brief account of each of 
these in their order. 

Of Loam he says,^It is probable that it is not an ori- 
ginal soil, but the earth of rotten vegetables. The qualities 
of loam are as follow :— -When allowed to rest, its parts ac- 
(juire a degree of cohesion. Id this it differs from sand, and 
has a resemblance to clay, but never becomes so tough and 
hard. When turned up and exposed to the air, it becomes 
free and open. In this It difiers from clay, and has a re- 
semblance to sand, hcit does not separate into such small 
particles. When a large quantity of water falls upon this 
soil, it retains a proper sliare of it, and allows the rest ea^ly 
to run off. Loam, then, in some respects, is a medium be- 
tween clay and sand, and in some respects it differs from 
both. The soil compounded of loam is found to be the most 
fruitful of all others, as it possesses the power of attracting 
fi)od from the air ; a large pasture, and the power of dis- 
solving the vegetable food, and fitting it for entering the 
roots of plants. The soil in which there is a great propor- 
tion of loam needs very little manure. It may be Kept in 
good heart by proper tdlage and a good scheme of manage, 
ment. There is, however, but a small quantity of this kind. 
The generality of what goes under the name of loamy soil 
requires manure, and no kind of manure is improper for it. 
Dung, soot, sea-weed, vegetables, and the other manures of 
this kind, add to its vegetable food; and lime, ashes, and 
marles, tind vegetable food to work upon. 

Of Clay Soils. — There are different kinds; the richest 
kind consists of clay and loam. To know the nature of 
this soil, it is necessary to consider the qualities of clay, 
which are as follows ;— 

Clay is a very solid body, its parts adhere very firmly to. 
gether. It does not easily admit water; it is capable of re- 
ceiving a large quantity ; when it receives water it swells but 
little, and does not easily part with it ; in these respects it 
differs from loam aud sand. It is much exposed to injuries 
from the weather, and must suffer greatly from excessive 
drought or rain. Experience confirms the truth of these 
things; for it is observed, that clay soils arc actually more 
uncertain than loamy soils, and the crops upon them more 
precarious, more eauly damaged by drought or rain. It 
may not be improper to observe, that where clay lands are 
dry situated, tliey suffer little more from drought or rain 
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than loamy soils ; hettdo it must bo of tftt greatest importance 

to li'eep clay land as dry as possible duiing the winter. It 

& allowed that clay contains oil, but does not ferment with 

adiJs. It would seetli, then, that the clay soil has the vege- 

' &ble food in greater plfenty than it has the power of dissolving 

\ H; and, therefore, that hme, ashes, or marie, are the most 

pr&per ihanures for it, as they tend to dissolve its oils and 

I i^der them fit fof entering the foots of plants. They like- 

I ^i(je communicate to It their ab»>rbcnt qualities, by which 

I tfiey open its pores and benfefits its pasture. Shell-marle is a 

I pitaper manure for poor as well as for rich clays ; but, if it 

I cannot be obtained, a mixture of lime and dung, or of dung 

I fcarl hiarle, will serve in its place. 

Of the Sandy Soils. — There are Several kinds, the best 
f which is a mixture of sand dhd loam. Sand itself is of 
tfb different kinds ; the one consists of smtiU particles of 
flint, the other consists of small broken shells ; often these 
two are mixed together, which naay be called a third sort. 
The qualities of sand of flint are as foffo*s: — It easily re- 
ceives water, and it easily pirts with it ; rain makes it firmer 
and less in bulk ; the particles of it do not adiiere together, 
and it is susceptible of Greater heat from the sun than any 
thing of which other soils are compounded. It appearsthen 
that the qualities of this kind of sand are directly opposite to 
those of clay. The sand of sheila has nearly the same quali- 
ties with those mentioned, but diflfers from the other in these 
things following: — The sand of shells, like shell-marle, at- 
tracts and ferments with acids, is capable of being dissolved, ; 
and contains oils. The sandy soil is i1iot« bnfit for nourish- 
ing plants than the soil of clay ; as it easily parts with water, 
there will not be a sufficielit buintitv in a dry season to faro- 
mote vegetation ; as the particles 6f it do not adhere togelner^ 
it will not be able to sUpport vegetables that have but few i 
i"6ots and grow tall. 

It maybe observed, particularly With respect to the soil 
compounded of sand of flint, that, a^ it contains no oils, it i 

mijst have but little vegetable food ; Etild, aS it has no ab- 
sorbent quality, it will receive but a small supply from the 
air,; add it may be observed, particularly with respect to the 
soil compounded of sand of shells, that, as the shells contain 
oil, and as they dissolve gradually, though slowly, it has na- 
turally a larger quantity of vegetable food than the Other ; 
and, as it attracts and ferments with acid's, it receives also i 
greater supply from the air. Thedefects of the Sandy siJil 

Ijtoi^t out the manures most proper for it, ^^^ 
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The manures most proper for the soil compounded of sand 
of flint are such as make it retain water, render it firmer, 
and supply it with vegetable food. Clay will help to make 
it retain water, and make it firmer ; but clay contains but 
little vegetable food. Dung will supply it with vegetable 
food, but will not render it firmer, nor make it retain water. 
Moss will help it to retain water, and supply it with vege- 
table food, but will not make it firmer. A mixture of elay 
and dung, or of clay and moss, seems to be the most proper 
manure, and best fitted for supplying its wants. A mixture 
of either of these will also be a proper manure for soil com- 
pounded of sand of shells. 

Of the Mossy Soil.— -Moss is commonly ranked in the 
class of vegetables. It is not very certain whether the vege- 
tables are alive or dead. ' The kind of moss most common 
has very little firmness, either when wet or dry, and it is ob- 
vious is not alive. 

The qualities of moss are as follows :— -It has oil and salt 
in its composition, as all vegetables have ; it does not easily 
putrefy, and it prevents other bodies from putrefaction ; it 
easily receives water, swelis with it like a sponge, retains a 
large quantity, and does not easily part with it. To render 
the mossy soil fit for nourishing vegetables, the moss in it 
must be reduced to a state of putrefaction. The manures 
that ferment most violently with acids seem to be the most 
proper for this end. Of these the clay and stone marles seem 
to be the most proper, because they will not only raise a vio- 
lent fermentation, out will also fill up its pores, and make it 
more solid, by which it is rendered more proper for resisting 
the entrance of water. 

. It is necessary to observe, that if the moss is deep, or has 
not a solid bottom, lime is not proper, because, by its weight, 
it will soon penetrate beyond the reach of the plough. It 
is commonly observed, that the frequent ploughing of this 
soil makes it run to chickenwort and other creeping weeds ; 
hence it is become almost a general practice to plough it but 
seldom, which is found to answer better.— DkAr^on^* Agri^ 
ctdhtre, vol. L 

Much has been stated by late writers relative to the va- 
riety of soils, as well as the nourishing juices which they 
contiun, such as saltSf oils, mucilages, &c. &c. ; respecting 
which Brown's Treatise on Rural Affairs, and the more scien- 
tific and chemical works of Sir Humphry Davy, may be con- 
sulted with advantage. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THB GRAIN PROPER FOR DIFFERENT SOILS. 

Having given these statements respecting the nature and 
qualities of different soils, I shall next give a brief outline of 
the different sorts of ^rain proper for the different soils,' as 
they are stated by Richard Parkinson, in his 1st vol. of The 
Experienced Farmer, in which he says, ^^ Wheat will grow on 
almost any soil with proper care and management^ but it 
prospers best on a clay, loam, or warp. 

^^ Barley thrives most on sandy or gravelly soils, or lime- 
stone ; yet a day soil, if well managed, will produce the best 
barley for making malt. Barley will not thrive on moor- 
land, nor peat-earth, nor in a low and wet situation. 

^' Oats will grow upon any soil, but bear the heaviest and 
finest crops upon gravel or sand. Fen-lands will produce 
abundant crops of oats, as also will in general all low land if 
of a good qualitv. Limestone-land seldom produces large 
crops of oats, neither is a stiff clay favourable to this grain. 

*^ Beans succeed best on a clay soil, loam, or warp. With 
manure and proper management they will grow on any soil, 
but on few so well as on day. 

^^ Pease will grow and prosper on almost any soil ; they 
will produce abundantly with less manure than any other 
grain. 

'* Tares will thrive well on all soils ; they grow without 
cultivation on poor soils of a dry nature. 

<^ Vetches have become a very useful crop ; as they can be 
sown at almost all seasons, they are recommended instead of 
a fallow on all clay land where a fallow is thought necessary 
to prepare for wheat, and which is not clean enough to re- 
ceive clover in that case, as the land should be kept covered 
instantly after it is cleaned, there being nothing so injurious 
as its continuing exposed when in clods.^ 



SECTION V. 

rotation of crops. 



I SHALL now state the opinions of the same experienced 
author regarding the proper rotation of crops suited to these 
various soils, which are as follows :— 



On a Clay Soil.— -First year, a pea^fallow, drilled and 
manured. Second year, wheat. Tliird year^ beans drilled 
and manured. Fourth year, either wheat or barley. Fifth 
year, clover with a top-dressing. Sixtib year, wheat. In 
this rotation, by manunng once m two years, each crop may 
be expected to turn out a good one. * "^ 

On cold Glay Land.— If in'sward, first pare aB|^ ^iinpi> 
and sow with rape? for seed, oP which take two cropis, trai 
wheat the third j^, beans the fourth, barley or eats the 
fifth, and the sixth ye^r clover twice mowp. 

On a deep Loam. — If in sward, pare and bun^ and then 
proceed as has been directed for chy. 

On good Sand or Limestone.— ^Ifii) sward, the first year 
pare and bum, and sow turnips to be eaten on the land by 
sheep, which will tend much to its improvement. Second 
year, barley. Third year, pease. Fourth year, o^ts or 
wheat sown with clovex,'a top-dressing on the clover. 1?ifth 
yefiv, clover mown twice. Sixth year, wheat, then proceed 
as before. 

On Moob-land ob PEAT.-r-Pirst year, if- in awa^ pare 
and burn. Sow two successive crops of i^ape for the s^oxid 

? ear, and act as directed for clay. Oats the third year, 
lover the fourth, wheat the fifth, drilled pease the sixtn. 

On poob Sandy Soil, ob poob Limestone.-— First year, if 
in sward, pare and bum, sow turnips to be eaten off with 
sheep. Second year, barley, with seeds, to be eaten with 
sheep, two years. Third year, where vetches grow \q pep- 
fiectibn, sow them, and fold them o£P in the isame mann^ as 
turnips, except in moyi^in^ and giving them in cribs. This 
m^hod is caned up and aown land, and it will pay the best 
for improving by sheep, therefor^ every coptnvance to find 
plenty of food for these animals will prove the most mAU 
able to the farm^, and likewise mend the land tbr tatxae 
cro^s.^^Parkinson's jEjpp^rienced Farmer. 



SPQTXQN VI. 



OF THE OULTUBE OF WHEAT. 



liAY^Na imhe preceding wges giye^ a detailed account of 
different soils, as also of tfi^, particular iQC^v^es, 9ron^ an^ 
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rotations spited to each, 1 shall now proceed to give a brief 
statement of the actual culture of grain ; and, first, of 

WiiBAT.-^Of this sort of grain there are many different 
kinds. The different species mentioned by English authors 
are numerous, and several varieties ip ^very species, the 
number of which is annually increasing by importation from 
foreign countries. The sorts formerly cultivated in Scotland 
were the white, and the red. The last is reckoned the more 
hardy plant qf the two, and does very well in some soils and 
climates where the white does not succeed. Rivet or bearded 
wheat succeeds very well on stiff wet land, and the grain pro- 
duces a great deal of flour. 

The wheat commonly called white wheat, which we have in 
Scotland, is not of one kind, but a mixture of almost all the 
kinds used in England. This crop is usually sown after the 
land has been prepared by repeated ploughing and harrowing; 
but it is also capable of being raised after different kinds of 
green crops, as well as those of the roots and other sorts, with 
equal or more advantage. In some cases flax and hemp afford 
a good preparation for this graia ; but some consider beans as 
the most favourable preparation, and experience has shown 
tares and clover to be nearly equal to them in this intention- 
In the county of Norfolk wheat almost constantly succeeds 
clover, except where pea or bean crops are interposed. After 
whatever kind of crop this sort of grain may be cultivated, 
the soil should undergo that sort of preparation that may be 
sufficient, according to the particular circumstances of the 
land, to bring itintoastateof considerable fineness of mould, 
and thereby prevent as much as possible the rising of wei^s. 
Where the district is early, and the l^nd is preserved in good 
order, by pi-oper modes of cropping, wheat may be sown after 
beans, whether cultivated in the drill or broad-cast system, 
with success. It) other situations it is found advantageous, 
when this crop is to be cultivated after cither pease, beans, 
or tares, to plough the land in as light and shallow a manoer 
as possible, and then harrow and take out the roots and 
weeds, so that they may be consumed on the ground in 
heaps ; the field being after this formed into proper lidges 
for the reception of the seed by ploughing again afew inches 
deeper than at the first. And, m some cases, it is even har- 
rowed after the second ploughing, and ploughed a third time 
for the putting in of the grain. 

Wheat may be cultivated to advantage, either after tur- 
nip or potato crops, on the heavier soils, where they have 
t>^D kept particularly clean. But it has been remarked, in 
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" Practical Affriculture,'' on the authority of Mr Middleton, 
that this sort of crop should never be grown after other kinds 
of grain crops, such as rye, barley, or oats, and that the 
manure should not be applied to it but for such crops as 
may precede it. It is confirmed and established by the prac- 
tice of the most correct farmers, that the period most proper 
for sowing this crop is from the beginning of September to 
the middle or even the end of October. The quantity of 
seed proper to be sown depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances, — the kind of seed, the season of sowing, the condi- 
tion of the land, and the state of the climate. In Essex they 
sow broad-cast about two and an half bushels, and in the drill- 
ing and dibbling modes from seven to ten or more pecks. 

As soon as the seed has been put in the land it ought to 
be laid as diy as possible, and in all cases kept free and clean 
of weeds. The custom of feeding down wheat crops, where 
too forward or luxuriant, in the early spring months^ by 
means of sheep, is a practice that has been contended to be 
beneficial in many cases.— 7%e Complete Farmer. 

The culture of summer wheat difiers from that of spring- 
sown winter wheat, in its requiring a more minutely pulver- 
ized and rather richer soil. In most respects the prepara- 
tion of the soil and sowing of this grain is the same as for 
barley. 

To JUDGE OF A Sample of Wheat.— Examine by the eye 
whether the grain be perfectly full, plump, and bright ; and 
whether there be any adulteration from sprouted grains, 
smut, or the seed of weeds, and by the smell whether it has 
been heated in the stack or mow, or kiln-dried ; and, lastly, 
by the feel, to decide if it be sufficiently dry. The diseases 
or wheat are the rust, smut, or black mildew. To prevent 
the smut, the seed ought to be pickled with a compound of 
salt water and stale urine and lime,-^the latter of which is 
much approved. 

Of the Culture of Rye.— The varieties of rye are not 
above two known, as winter and spring rye. The soil for this 
crop may be inferior to that chosen for wheat ; it will grow 
in dry sandy soils, the preparation of which should be the 
same as for wheat. The climate for rye may be colder than 
for wheat ; it is sown either in autumn or in spring, and 
either broad-cast or in drills : no pickling or other prepara- 
tion is civen to the seed. It is sometimes sown as a green 
crop, with a view of affording some keep for sheep early in 
the nring, and also for being ploughed in as manure ; but 
tkat mMbmdry must be bad and unfortunate which requires 
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recourse to either mode. The after-culture, harvesting, &c. 
are the same as for wheat. It is more common than wheat 
on most parts of the continent ; it is the bread-corn of Grer- 
many and Russia ; in Britain it is of less value to the farmer 
than barley, oats, or pease.— XoMdow*'* EncycloptBdia. 

Of the Cultuee of Barley.— Barley is tlic grain next 
in value to wheat ; of what country it is a native is unknown, 
some assign it to Tartary, others to Siberia, and even Scot, 
land has been named. It has been cultivated from the ear. 
liest'' antiquity, and was much in use among the Romans 
both as f(X)d for men and horses. In Sweden and Lapland 
it is more cultivated than any other grain. In Spain and 
Sicily they have two crops a year on the same soil ; one is 
sown in autumn and ripens in May ; the other is sown in 
May and reaped in autumn. There are six species and sub- 
species of this grain in cultivation besides varieties. These 
are spring barley, Siberia barley, winter barley, common or 
long-eared barley, naked barley, and sprat or battledore, 
from which new varieties may be procured by selection. 

In choosing a sort of barley for cultivation regard must 
be had to the soil and climate. The hardiest may be con- 
sidered the winter barley ; and the earliest, and perhaps the 
best, is the spring barley. The long-eared is also a much- 
esteemed variety. In choosing from any particular variety, 
the best gram K>r sowing is that which is free from blackness 
at the tail, and is of a pale lively yellow colour. In this, as 
in all other grain, the utmost care should be taken that the 
seed be full-bodied.— Z^oi/Jon. 

The best soil for barley is a light rich loam finely pulver- 
ized. It will not grow well on soft soils nor on strong clays. 
The preparation of the soil for this crop is sometimes by 9, 
nakea fallow, but generally by a turnip-fallow, or after 
potatoes ; sometimes it is taken after pease or beans, but 
rarely by good farmers ^ther after wheat or oats, unless un- 
der specitd circumstances. When sown after turnips it is 
generally taken with one furrow, which is given as soon as 
the turnips are consumed, the ground thus receiving much 
benefit from spring-frosts. But often two or more furrows 
are necessary for the fields on which the turnips were last 
consumed, because, when a spring drought sets in, the sur- 
face, from being poached by the removal or consumption of 
the crop, gets so nardened as to render a greater quantity of 
ploughing, harrowing, and rolling necessary, than would 
otherwise be called for. When sown after beans and pease, 
one winter and one spring ploughing are usually bestowed ; 
but when after wheat, or oats, three ploughings are necessary, 
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SO that llie ground may be put in proper condition. Where 
land is in such a condition as to require three ploughings be- 
fore it can be seeded with barley, it is better to aummer-fal' 
low it at once than to run the risks which Seldotb fail to ac- 
company a quantity of spring-labour. If the weather be dry, 
moisture is lost during the diffi^rent processes, and an imper- 
fect braird necessarily follows. If it be Wet, the benefit of 
ploughing is lost, and all the evils of a wet seed- lime are 
sustained by the future crop. The best season fot sowing 
barley is considered to be from the beginning of April to the 
middle of May. Bear, or bigg, may be Sown cither in au- 
tumn, to stand the winter, or as late as the first week of 
June, £tB it ripens with greater rapidity than common barley. 
— Brown's Rural Affairs, vol. II. 

Of the Colture of Oats. — The oat is a lery hardy 
plant, and a good forager. By the strength of its t-obls it 
procures its food where many other plants starve. Hence 
the practice of giving leas culture to the oats than to aOj 
other grmn.^ZJiciswi'a Jgricullure. 

The varieties of this grain consist of what are called the 
common oat, the Angus oat, which is considered as an im- 
proved variety of the other. To these add the Poland, the 
Friesland, the red, the dun, the Tartar, and the potato 
oats. The Poland and potato oats are best adapted to rich 
soils; the red oat for late climates, and the other varieties 
for the generality of soils of which the British isles are com- 
posed. 

Preparation.-~Oats are chiefly sown after grass, some- 
times upon land not rich enough for wheat that had been 
previously summer-fallowed, or had carried turnips; often 
after barley, and rarely after wheat, unless cross-cropping, 
from particular circumstances, becomes a necessary ifu. 
One ploughing is generally given to the grass-lands, usually 
in the month of January, 80 that the benefit of fVost may b^ 
gained and the land sufficiently mellowed for receiving the 
harrow. In some cases a spring-furrow is given when bats 
succeed wheat or barley, especially when graSs-Seeds are tb 
accompany the crop. The best oats, both in quantity imd 
quality, are always those which succeed grass, aS a full crop 
is generally obtained, and tlio land left in good order for suc- 
ceeding ones. The potato-bat is one of the most valuable 
varieties now cultivated, tlie origin of which caHnbC beeasily 
traced, but it was pretty generally introducbd over all Scot- 
land in 1801 and 1802. It is not a favourite with some \ko- 
ple upon shallow soils, as it yields less fodder than other 
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varieties, but upon all deep or tender loams, especially sucli 
as have been talcen up from grass, no kind of oat will make 
such an abundant return to tie farmer, whether the number 
of bolls per acre, or the quantity of meal produced from 
these bolls, be considered. — Browri's Rural Affairs. 

The Rev. Mr Dickson remm-lts, that " in ploughing lee 
for oats, when the land is soft and mellow, the plougn should 
go as shallow as possible, and set the earth of the furrow as 
exactly upon its edges as possible ; but when the land is stiff, 
it is necessary to plough deeper and to turn the turf fully 
over, that so the barrows may raise a kind of mould upon its 
back, to 611 up the hollows between turfs, and to nourish the 
seed. It is common to lime the lee-ground that is intended 
for oats. This is a good custom, for lime promotes the cor- 
rupting of the grass-roots, by which means the land is the 
sooner reduced." — DicksoTis Agriculture, vol. II. 

Of the Culture of Beans. — The bean is a valuable 
field-plant, as affording food for live-stock, and partly for 
man. It is said to be a native of Egypt ; but, like other 
long-domesticated plants, its origin is very uncertain. It has 
been cultivated in Europe and Asia time out of mind. — 
Loudon's Encyclopcedia. 

Beans have been long known in Britain, but it is only of 
late years that they were extensively cultivated upon general 
soils, being formerly considered as adapted only to rich and 
moist clays. At that time they were all sown according to 
the broad-cast system, in which way, instead of benefiting 
the ground, they were often of incalculable detriment. 

The different branches of bean-culture may be divided 
into, preparation, mode of sowing, quantity of seed required, 
boeing-process, harvest-management, and produce. 

Prep(ira(ion.— Beans naturally succeed a culmiferous crop ; 
and we believe it is not of much importance which of the 
varieties are followed, providing the ground be in decent 
order, and not worn nut by the previous crop. The furrow 
ought to be given early in winter, and as deep as possible, 
that the earth may be sufficiently loosened, and room afforded 
for the roots of the plants to search for the necessary nour- 
ishment. This first furrow is usually given across the field, 
which is the best method when only one spring-furrow is in- 
tended ; but, as it is now ascertained that two spring-furrows 
ore highly advantageous, perhaps the one in winter ought 
to be given in length, which lays the ground in a better situa- 
tion for resisting trie rains, and renders it sooner dry in spring 
kthan can hi; the case when ploughed across. On the suppost- 
I . 
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tion that three furrows are to be given, one in winter and 
two in spring, the fultowing is the most eligible prepara- 
tion : — 

The land being ploughed in length as early in winter as 
is practicable, and tae gaw and head-land furrows sufBciently 
digged out, take the second furrow across the first as soon 
as the ground is dry enough in spring to undergo the opera- 
tion ; water-furrow it immediately, and di^ again the guw 
and head-land furrows, otherwise the benefit of the second 
furrow may be lost This being done, leave the field for 
some days till it is sufficiently dry, when a cast of the har- 
rows becomes necessary, so that the surface may be levelled; 
then enter with the plough and form, the drills, which are 
generally made up with an interval of 27 inclies. la the 
hollow ofthis interval deposite the seed by a drill-barrow, and 
reverse or slit out the drilla to covet the seed, which finishes 
the process fur the time. In ten or twelve days afterwards, 
according to the state of the weather, cross-harrow the drills, 
thereby levelling the field for the hoelng-procesa. Water- 
furrow the whole in a neat manner, and spade and. shovel i 
the gaw and head-land furrows, which concludes the whole , 
process. This is the most approved way of drillii^g besoa, 
though, in some seasons, upoti wet soils, such a method can- 
not be practised. The next best mode is therefore to gine,, 
only one spring-furrgw, and to run the drill-barrow ^{exu 
every third plough, in which way the intervals are a^vchfn 
of the same extent as already mentioned. Harrowing a , 
afterwards required, before the young plants reach the sur- 
face, and water-furrowing, Sic. as formerly desciibed. 

Dung is often given to beans, especially when they suo 
ceed wheat which had not received manure. The best way , 
is to apply the dung on the stubble before the wintei-.furrow 
is given, which will greatly facilitate the after process. I^od 
dunged to beans, if duly hoed, is always in high order for 
carrying a crop of wheat in succession. DiS'erent machines 
have been invented for drilling this crop, but the one most 
approved of is the hand-diill of a barrow-form. The quan- 
tity of seed to a Scotch acre is from four to five bushels. 

Hoein^-Process.—Ahoat ten or twelve days after the 
young plants have appeared above ground, enter with the 
scraper, and loosen any weeds that may have vegetated. lu 
about ten days after the ground has been scraped, accordii^ 
to the state of the weather, use the small swmg-p|ough to 
lay the earth away from the sides of the rows, taking caic 
not to loosen their roots. Ift^ny weeds stand in the rows 
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iiull them out with the hand, afterwards earth up the plahts 
Nrith the small swing-plotigh, or run the scraper in the \n~ 
•fervals, as may seem convenient. 

'HarvesUMttnagement. — Beans are usualiy cut with the 

ikle. It is proper to let the sheaVes tie untied several 

lys, so that the winning process may 'be hastened, and, 

lien tied, to set them Up, on end, in order that full benefit 

4^m the air may be obtained, and the crain kept off the 

ground. Beans, on the whole, are a troublesome crop to the 

Tarmer, yet of great utility in other respects; without them 

heavy soils can scarcely be managed with advantage, unless 

Bommer-fallow is resorted to once in four years; but, by the 

aid derived from drilled beans, summer-fallow may be avoid- 

for eight years, whilst the ground at that period will be 

ind in equal if not superior condition. 

Produce. — Beans, where proper management is exercised, 
■And natnral diseases avoided, arc generally a crop of con- 
siderable value, yielding on good ground from 33 to 40 bushels 
per Scotch acre. 
Of the Culture of Pease. — The pea is supposed to be 
•native of the sOuth of Europe, and was cultivated by the 
is and Romans, and in tnis country from time imme- 
I, though its culture appears to have diminished since 
more general introduction of herbage plants and roots; 
■, except near large towns for gathering green, the pea 
given way to the bean, or to a mixture of pease and 
as.— Loudon. 

* Pease are partially sown with beans to great advantage ; 
irfbd when cultivated in this way the same system of prepara- 
iSoti, &c. described under the head of Beans is to be adopted. 
Indcedj upon many soils not deep enough foi- an entire crop 
of beans, a mixture of pease, to ine extent of one-third of the 
seed sown, proves highly advantageous. The beans serve as 
stabs or props to the pease ; hence the latter, being thus kept 
off the ground, and furnished with air and other atmospheri- 
cal nutriment, blossom and pod with much greater effect than 
*rhen sown according to the broad-cast system. 

The varieties cultivated are numerous; but those best 
tdapted to Reld-culture may be divided into two kinds, 
Siamely, early and late, though these branch out again into 
several varieties. We have white pease both early and late, 
and likewise gray pease possessed of similar properties. As 
a general rule, the best seed-time for late pease is either in 
February or March, though early ones, such as the Hasting 
'or Magbiehill pea, may be sown successfully after the first 
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May. Pease ought to be sown tolerably thick, so that the 
ground may be covered as early as possible, as the plants 
never do much good till they begin to lock or twist. Broad- 
cast pease are now rarely seen, except where soil and climate 
render beans unfit to be cultivated. One furrow is generally 
bestowed upon the crop, and the seed sown is for the most 
part one or other of the early varieties. If grass be broke 
up with oats, pease and beans may follow ; but to take the 
latter in the first place is setting system at defitoce, and in- 
troducing confusion into the after Totaiion.'^BrowfCs Rural 
AffairSy vol. IL 

Of the Culture of Tabes.— -Tares, vetches, and Scotch 
grey pease, appear to be members of the same family. Pos- 
sessing similar properties, and 3delding similar nourishment, 
they are capable of being used for the same purposes at dif- 
ferent seasons. Taking tares to be the father of the family, 
we shall restrict our observations to this plant, though each 
of them is equally applicable to the other pUmts now men- 
tioned. 

The tare is a plant of hardy growth, and, when sown upon 
rich land, will return a large supply of green fodder for the 
consumption of horses, or for fattening cattle. When in- 
tended for this purpose the seed ought to be sown tolerably 
thick, perhaps to the extent of four bushels to the Scotch 
acre ; though, when intended to stand for seed, a less quantity 
is required. When meant for seed, early sowing ought to 
be studied ; betwixt the first of April and the latter end of 
May will answer well, provided crops in succession firom the 
first to the last mentioned period be regularly cultivated. 
After the seed is sown, and the land carefully harrowed, a 
light roller ought to be drawn across, so that the scythe may 
be permitted to work without interruption.— -JSrozK^. 

A writer in the Farmer's Magazme, vol. I., observes, 
^^ That the most productive method of sowing tares, when 
intended for seed, is to mix them among beans when drilled, 
at the rate of one firlot of tares to one boll of beans. By this 
method the crop is much improved and easier harvested, at 
same time serving as bands for the principal crop. Asa 
green crop they come in with great aavanta^e between the 
first and second cuttings of clover, or when the latter fwls." 
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SECTION VII. 

OF PLANTS OF WHICH THB BOOT IS THE PRINCIPAL PART. 

The potato is supposed to be a native of South America. 
Sir Joseph Banks considers that this root was first brought 
into Europe from the mountainous parts of South Amenca, 
near Quito, where they were called papas, to Spain, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. From Spain, where they 
were called battatas, they appear to have found their way 
first to Italyj where they received the name taratoufli. The 
potato was received by Clusius, at Vienna^ in 1598, under 
the name of iaratoufo. In Germany it received the name 
of cartofiel. 

To England the potato was brought from Virginia by 
the colonists sent out by Sir Walter Ualeigh, in 1684, and 
which returned in July, 1586.— -Xroudon. 

Potatoes, as an article of human food, are now next to 
wheat, and of the greatest importance in the eye of a political 
economist. From no other crop that can be cultivated will 
the public derive so much food as from this valuable esculent ; 
and it admits of demonstration, that an acre of potatoes will 
feed double the number of people that can be fed from an 
acre of wheat. Though it was near the middle of the eight- 
eenth century before they were generally known in this 
country^ they are now relished almost by every palate ; and 
without them it is believed there is hardly a dinner served 
up, for six months of the year, in any part of the kingdom. 
>fotwithstanding all these things, we are doubtful whether 
potatoes can be placed so high in the scale as several other 
articles of produce, when the profit-and-loss account of the 
agriculturist is to be ascertained. — Broron. 

The varieties of the potato are innumerable ; the earliest 
varieties are chiefly cultivated in gardens, and therefore we 
shall only notice such early sorts as are grown in the field. 
These are, the early kidney, the nonsuch, the early shaw, 
the early champion. The last is the most generally culti- 
vated round. London; it is very prolific, hardy, and mealy. 
The late field-varieties in most repute are, 

The red-nose kidney,-— black skin, interior good. 

Large kidney,— -purple, very mealy, keeps well. 

Bre^-fruit, raised in 1810,— -red-apple, keeps the longest. 

Lancashire pike-eye, good,— tartan, keeps well, and well- 
tasted. 
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The varieties for live-stock are, 

The yam, which succeeds ^best on heavy soils. The ox- 
noble, large, yellow without and within ; very prolific, not 
fit to 'eat. 

The late champion, large and prolific, and may be used 
as human food. 

New varieties may be procured with the ^f^fieMetlt^timey^ 
Loudon, 

The varieties of this most excellent rodt now oidtiMt^ in 
Britain are become so numerous that it is impoasible 4o treat 
of each, or even to give a list of their names, many ct wlnA 
must have little meaning, such as *^ commonwiiae, midt#- 
wise, drunken.landlord> Budworth^s dusters, HatJey^s Imk- 
such, invincibles, golden-guUeons, lady-queens, magpies, toe 

But, laying aside the merit or demerit of the mM!ij mpd- 
laUons given to this root, it may now justly be termM, in 
the limguage of the celebrated a^culturist, Mr DomddlM, 

The oread-root of Great Britam and Ireland.^ 

We shall now direct our readers to the acMunt giten bj 
die Right Hon. Sir John Sindair, as to thembst advahtigl^ 
.ou6 mode of raising this crop^ which he says, '* though peM- 
liarly applicable to the neignbouihood of Glasgow, dbes iMt 
vary materially from the practice adopted in othdr ^paris'itf 
.the kingdom. 

^< Pr^paration.'^The ground is prepared for a pcfUtte- 
•crop by poughing in winter, or rather m autunm ; and lb 
•keep it ary during winter, the ridges are gathered, and thie 
'furrows kept clear. It is sometimes pouched once, and 
sometimes twice, and well harrowed during me spring; M 
the drills bein^ formed, the dung and cuttings at^ put in 
and covered with the plough. 

" In sandy ground the cuttings are put beloW, and ih heatj 
soil, above the dung. T^e potatoes are dressed in sumfner io 
the ordinary way, the drills b^ng pared or sliced, h<ffse- 
hoed, handi-hoed^ weeded, &e. as in other parts bf the 
country.^ 

Tke Disease which ajffkcU tike Fotatoei is cdled th^ eb/1, 
the real cause of which has not yet be^en, imd probably 
n^ver will be ascertained. It seems to be one of those se- 
crets of nature kept ttom the knowledge of man. Ont kA 
the many ingenious theories which have been oflTered to the 

Eublic concerning its cause, the following woiird appear to 
e the most plausible, namely, that the curl is oteasioried by 
an over- ripeness of the plant, whereby its strength, at pro- 
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creative. power, is so much debilitated as to render it uitablc 
to.bring forward a healiliy plant afterwards. — Brown. 

Id regard to the produce and value, that must vary ac- 
cording to the condition of the ground, the time and man- 
ner of culture and cropping, the season and other relative 
circumstances. A potato-ciop will average from 40 to£0> 
bolls per acre, Tliey will sometimes fall short of 40, but 
many have reaped more than GO bolls from one acre. 
Farmers occupying a dry loamy soil, instead of raising only' 
turnips for feeding, raise nearly half potatoes and half tur- 
nips ; and it is stated on good aiitliority, that by turnips an- 
ox may be fattened in five months 4 and that by giving tur- 
nips the one half of the day and potatoes the other, he may 
be fattened in three months. The culture of the root is well 
known to be an excellent preparation for vihual. -^Husbandry 
ofScatlaTul. 

Of the Culture of Tuhnifs,-— The turnip is a native 
of Britain, but in its wild state is not to be recognised by 
ordinary observation from wild mustard. It was cultivated 
as food for cattle by the Romans, and has been sown for 
the saute purpose in the fields of Germany and the Low. 
Countries for time immemorial. When they were intt^ 
duced into this country as a field-plant is unknown, but it isi 
certain that they were in field-culture before the middle of' 
the seventeenth century, though then, and for long after, 
they were raised in a very inferior and ineffectual manner.-^ 
Loudon. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair observes, — " That 
drilled turnips is one of the great boasts of Scottish agricul- 
ture ; and though the idea of drilling them was originally 
taken from the celebrated Tull, yet the precise mode of con- 
ducting this operation, now universal in tins country, cer- 
tainly originated in North Britain. Other attempts of a si- 
milar nature may have been previously made, both in Eng- 
land and in Scotland; but Mr Dawson of Frogden is the indi- 
vidual who first brought that practice to its present state of 
excellence." 

The varieties commonly cultivated in Scotland are known 
under the name of the Common Globe Turnip, the Yellow 
Turnip, and the ?ivied\s\\r— Husbandry ^ Scotland. 

PreparaOon. — The first ploughing is given after harvest, 
or as soon as the wlieatrseed is finished, either in length or 
across the field, as circumstances may seem to require. In 
this state the ground remains till the oat-seed is finished, 
when a second ploughing is given to it, usually in a contrary 
3 
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direction to the first. It ia then repeatedly harrowed, often 
rolled between the harrowingB, and every particle of root- 
weeda carefully picked off with the hand; a third ploughing 
is then bestowed, and the other operations are repeated. In 
this stage, if the ground lias not been very foul, the seed- 
proccBs generally commences. 

MaTvuring. — Turnip-land cannot be made too rich, for in 
fact the weight of the crop depends in a great measure upon 
its condition in this respect. Manure is sometimes applied 
to the crop which immediately precedes the turnips ; but to 
answer well in this way, the land must naturally be of an 
excellent quality. In other cases, where the land is in good 
order, it ia laid on the stubble previous to the first plough- 
ing ; but generally the dung is laid on immediately before 
the seed is sown ; the ground is formed into drills or ridges, 
from 27 to 30 inches wide, and the manure spread in the 
intervals between tliem ; the drills are then split by the 
plough, the earth on each side covers the dung, forms a 
drill where the interval formerly was, and furnishes a bed 
for the seed. These operations are now so well understood, 
that it is unnecessary to describe them more particularly. 

Somng- — The next part of the process is the sowing of 
the seed. This, almost in every case since turnips were in- 
troduced into Scotland, has been performed by drilling-ma. 
chines of different sizes and constructions, though all acting 
on the same principles. From two to three pounds of seed 
are sown upon the acre, though the smallest of these quanti- 
ties will give many more plants, in ordinary seasons, than 
are necessary. Turnips are sown from the beginning to the 
end of June ; but the second and third weeks of the month 
are, by judicious farmers, accounted the most proper time. 
As a general rule, it may be laid down, that the earliest 
sowings should be on the latest soils. 

Cleanitiff Process.^The first thing to be done in this pro- 
cess is to run a horse-hoe, provincially called a scraper, 
along the intervals, keeping at such a distance from the 
young plants as not to injure them ; the hand-hoeing then 
commences, by which the turnips are all singled out at a 
distance from eight to twelve inclies, and the redundant ones 
drawn into the spaces between the rows. In eight or ten 
days, or such a length of time as circumstances may require, 
a liorse-hoe of a different construction from the scraper is 
used. This is a plough of the same kind with that com- 
monly wrought, but of smaller dimensions. Bythispli 
liic carlh is pared away from the sides of the drill; 
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sort of new rid^e formed in the middle of tlie former inter- 
val. The hana-hoers are again set to work, and every weed 
and superfluous turnip is cut up ;. afterwards the horse-hoe 
is employed to separate the earth which it formerly threw 
into the furrows^ and lay it back to the side of the drills. 

Conswmptiwi.-^K ffreat part of turnips is consumed by 
sheep, because the feeding of these animals can be carried on 
upon a much larger scale^ and at less expense, than in most 
cases with cattle. Many, however, consume their turnips 
both ways ; they draw a certain number of drills, generally 
three or four in one place, and leave as many, or more, to 
be eaten with the sheep ; by which- method the whole 

ground is equally benefited by the urine and dung of the 
ock. 
What is stated concerning turnips applies to the white or 
the common kind ; but there are other varieties of equal im- 
portance to the farmer which ought not to be unnoticed ; 
these are yellow and Swedish turnips, — ^articles of eminent 
benefit to feeders in the latter end of spring. 

Yellow Tubnic, as now cultivated in the field, is quite 
different from the yellow garden-turnip, .being larger in size^ 
containing more juice or nutritive substance, much easier 
cultivated, and preserving its powers till the middle of May. 
Upon ordinary soils, field yellow turnip is superior to nda 
bc^y because it will grow to more weight, and stand the 
frost equally well. No farmer who keeps stock to any ex- 
tent should be without a few acres of this root. 

Rut A BjOAy or Swedish Tuenip.— This is another ar- 
ticle of great importance to the farmer, affording green food 
of the choicest quality, highly relished by every kind of 
live-stock, and of great advantage in the feeding of horses, 
either raw or boiled, or with broken corn. Rich soil, how- 
ever, is required for this article, for it will not grow to any 
great size on soils of middling quality, whatever quantity of 
dung be a{f[)lied. The mode of cultivating this root, and 
field yellow turnip, is in every respect similar to what is 
stated concerning common turnips, with these exceptions,-— 
that earlier sowing is necessary, and that the plants need 
not be set out so wide, as they do not swell to such a large 
size. 

Storinff of Turnip^ abstractedly considered, appears to 
be attended with direct and unavoidable loss, out when 
viewed in reference to the climate and agriculture of Scot- 
land, is necessary in unfavourable situations and eventually 
advantageous in others ; necessary in high lands, where the 
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Beverities of winter picvent turnips from being regulariy 
carried off ihe grounci to supply the consiimpt of cattle ; and 
advantageous in low lands, by enabling the farmer to intro- 
duce wlicat after turnips, where he could otherwise obtain 
only a crop of oats or barley. 

From various experiments this conclusion is drawn,— that 
turnips to be preserved during winter from running into the 
extremes of vegetation or putrefaction require a consider- 
able exposure to the air. On this principle is founded the 
common practice of placing the depot in a dry and well- 
aired situation, and protecimg it with nothing hut a cover- 
ing of straw. Common turnips stored in this manner are 
kept in good preservation till tne middle of April. — Brown. 

The diseases and injuries to wliicli the turnip-crop is 
liable are various ; their leaves oi-e liable to the attacks of 
the fly, the caterpillar, the slug, and the mildew ; their roots 
are subject to worms, finger and toes, anbury, canker, and 
wasting'by water or frost. Of all or most of these diseases, 
it may be observed, that they neither admit of prevention or 
cure by art. To prevent the fly it Iiae been recommended 
to steep the seed in the drainage of dunghills. To prevent 
the caterpillar, it has been proposed to place vessels with tar 
in several parts of the field. To catch the slug, it may be 
proper to strew the field with cabbage-leaves, or any similar 
vegetable, with a leaf to each square yard, the slug, when 
feasting on these, should be picked off, and the leaves re- 
placed every twenty-four hours. In short, the best pre- 
ventive for all these diseases is to prepare and manure tile 
soil properly. — Loudoii. 

Of the Cultube of Pahsnips. — The name of a tap- 
rooted plant, cultivated for the sake of the root. This sort 
of crop requires a rich, mellow, and deep soil, in order that 
the roots may have full room to thicken and run downwards. 
It is the garden -parsnip that is made use of in the field- 
culture, which has a long fleshy root much larger than the 
carrot, and equally sweet, nutritious, and juicy. From its 
being more hardy, it is probably better suited to the northern 
parts of the island than the carrot. lis easy culture, and 
the large produce that it is capable of affording, should ren- 
der it more an object of culture to the farmer, who lias soil of 
the rich, dry, putrid, sandy loam, which should be ploughed 
as deep as possible about the end of autumn, and left for the 
frosts to exert their influence upon. This fine, deep pul- 
verization of the land is effected in different ways in differ- 
ent districts: the principal object of which is to render the 
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soil mellow and loose, to as great a depth as possible. Well- 
rotted farm-yard dung is the best adapted to this crop being 
turned into the soil by a light ploughing, immediately before 
the time of putting the seed into the ground. In respect to 
the time of sowing, the most usual period is the be^nning or 
middle of February, or in the following month. The quan- 
tity of seed, as well as that of other crops, must be different 
according to circumstances, but in general five pounds to an 
acre will be required. With regard to the management of 
this crop after being put into the ground (whether it be 
sown broad-cast or in drills), it is obvious that it should be 
kept perfectly clean and free from weeds during the early 
part of its growth. It is further observed, that as this root 
strikes downwards to a great depth, it may with propriety 
be introduced after most sorts of fiorous-rooted crops. They 
are seldom iniured by frosts or other causes durmg winter, 
or liable to be destroyed by any kind of insects. In the 
fattening of cattle this root is equal, if not superior, iq the 
carrot ; and when erven to milch-cows, with a little hay in 
the winter season, the butter is found to be of as fine a co- 
lour and as excellent a flavour as when feeding on the best 
pastures. When chopped and used with dry cut food, 
horses eat them freely^ and are kept in excellent condition 
with them. 

On this plant it has been remarked by Mr Young, that 
when the soils are suitable, the inducement to the cultivation 
is very strong, as they fatten bullocks equal to oil-cake, 
and are of great use to hogs. They have also the valuable 
property of preparing the land in an excellent manner for 
gram-crops.— 7%^ Complete Farmer. 
. Of the Culturii: of ths Cabsot. — The carrot is a na- 
tive of Britain, and though long known as a garden-plant, 
it is comparatively but of late introduction in agriculture. 
The varieties of carrots cultivated in gardens are numerous, 
but the only sort adapted to field-culture is the long red. 
New seed is most essential ; old seed, or even a mixture of old 
and new, ought to be avoided. The best soil for carrots is 
a deep rich sand v loam ; .such a soil ought at least to be a 
foot aeep, and all equally good from top to bottom. 

Preparation.-^^ln preparing the soil for the carrot it is ne- 
cessary to plough it before winter, and to work it well by 
the plough in spring to at. least the depth of a foot. The 
Suffolk and Norfolk farmers, who are the best carrot-growers^ 
always use well-rotted farm-yard dung,, which is turned into 
the soil at the last ploughmg in March with a common 
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plough', and afterwards trench-plougKed about 14 inches 
deep; it is then harrowed ver^ one, and the seed, after be- 
ing well rubbed and mixed with earth or sand to cause it to 
separate, is sown either in the end of March or first of April. 

The quantity of seed, when carrots are sown in rows, is 
two pounds per acre, and for broad-cast sowing five pounds. 
"^Loudon, 

To these remarks respecting the culture of carrob I shall 
DOW give an outline regarding their culture in Scotland, 
given by Mr William Sa)tt, for many years land-steward to 
Admiral Elliot, of Mount-Tiviot, in Roxburghshire^ and to 
General Robertson of Lawers, in Perthshire. In preferring 
the following account to many others 1 have two reasons ; 
the first is, that the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair has been 
pleased to state, that it is the most satisfactory information 
which he received regarding the culture of thi^ root in Scot- 
land. In the second place, it will show that carrots have 
been cultivated in Strathearn as successfully as in Roxburgh- 
shire. ** The crop which Mr Scott preferred to precede 
carrots was oats, for the following reasons : — 1st, The carrots 
formed a.part of the same field with other green crops ; and, 
2d, They were more certain not to be injured by the worm 
when they were taken after a corn-crop tnan after the ley or 
grass one. Mr Scott prepared the ground by means of a 
trench-ploughing as soon after harvest as the oats were car- 
ried oft the field ; it lay in that state till the end of February, 
then it was wrought with the plough and harrows to a loose 
mould, and was afterwards formed into ridges, SO inches 
wide, and from 16 to 18 deep. These were formed by go- 
ing twice round in the same furrow, somewhat similar to 
trench-ploughing, which raises the top to the above height 
from the bottom ; by this method all the surface-mould i» 
accumulated. The manure which Mr Scott preferred was a 
well-prepared compost of peat-moss and dung, about ten 
tons to each English acre, regularly spread in the bottom of 
the drills. In doing of this care should be taken not to 
break down the ridges ; for, if this is done, tlie dung may be 
left too near the top of the ridges or surface, and the carrots 
would grow short, and full of fingers or branched roots ; 
whereas, when the dung is laid full 16 or 17 inches deep, not 
a single fork'^rooted carrot will be seen, — ^a singular proof of 
the advantage of laying dung deep, at least for carrots. 

After the dung is spread, according to the above-mentioQ- 
ed direction, the drills are split down, and raised up the 
same way as before, going twice round every ridge, in order 
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that there may be fully 16 inches from the dung all of good 
mould. The dun^ faiein^ at the bottom makes the tap-root 
of the carrot push immediately down and swell to an enor- 
mous 8ize> the roots being often 16 inches in girth, and 18 
or 20 inches in length. 

^^ Before sowing the seed a rut is made along the top, 
about four or five inches wide and three deep, by means of a 
hpe, to allow room to the plants to stand along the top of the 
drills similar to double rows. At Lawers the crop, in 1810, 
ulras 2$ tons and 70 stones Dutch, produced from less than 
a Scotch acre and a half of ground. 

" The best way to preserve carrots is to top them close 
by the head of the root, and lay them gently down in 
a heap within a house. They should be turned over once a 
month, picking out the spoiled ones, which attention will 
make them keep sound till the end of April. 

** The second thinnings of carrots afford great relief to 
young pigs, as at that time no potatoes can be had. In short, 
no food is so good for young animals of all sorts as carrots ; 
and, when good seed can be obtained, no crop will repay so 
well the expense of cultivation on a moss soil." — Husbandry 
of Scotland, 
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OP THE CULTUBE OP PLANTS OP WHICH THE LEAVES AND THE 
STALK PORM THE PRINCIPAL PART, INCLUDING RYE-OBASS, 
CLOVBR> SAINFOIN, LUCERN, BURNET, FLAX AND HEMP.--OF 
THESE IN THEIR ORDER. 

The biennial rye-grass is well known as being universally 
sown, either with or without clover, among corn-crops, with 
a view to one crop of hay the succeeding season. It attains 
a greater height, and produces a longer, broader spike of 
flowers than the perennial rye-grass, and the produce in hay 
is considered greater than that of any other annual grass 
equally palatable to cattle. It prefers a rich loamy soil, but 
will grow on any surface whatever, not rock or undecayed 
bog. ; 

The perennial rye-grass differs from the other in being of 
somewhat smaller growth, and in abiding for several years, 
according to the variety and the soil and culture. Many 
consider this grass coarse, benty, and very exhausting to the 
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soil ; but, after all the experiments that have been made oti 
the other grasses^ none have been found to equal it for a 
course of mowing and pasturing for two, three, or seven 
years. When intended as a pasture-grass, if stocked hard, 
and when for hay, if mown early, the objections to it are re- 
moved. — Code of Agincvlture, George Sinclair says, " The 
circumstance of its producing abundance of seed, which is 
easily collected, and vegetates freelv on any soil, its early 
perfection and abundant herbage the first year, which is 
much rehshed by cattle, are the merits which have upheld it 
to the present day, and will probably for some time to come 
continue it a favourite grass among farmers.^ 

The clovers are a numerous family, chiefly natives of 
Europe: those selected by the agriculturist are natives of 
Britain. The species of clover m cultivation are the red 
clover, a biennial, and sometimes, especially on chalky soils, 
a triennial plant, known from the otner species by its broad 
leaves, luxuriant growth, and reddish purple flowers. 

The white, or creeping, or Dutch clover, a perennial 
plant, known by its creeping stems and white flowers. 

The vellow clover, hop-trefoil, or shamrock clover, a bi- 
ennial, known by its procumbent shoots, yellow flowers, and 
black seeds. 

In the choice of sorts the red or broad clover is the kind 
most .generally cultivated on land that carries white and 
green crops alternately, as it yields the largest produce for 
one crop of all the other sorts. White and yellow clover are 
seldom sown with it^ unless when several years^ pasturage is 
intended. 

The soil best adapted for clover is a deep sandy loam, 
which is favourable to its long tap-roots ; but it will grow 
on any soil, provided it be dry. 

The climate most suitable for the clovers, as of most plants 
natives of Europe, is one neither very hot nor very dry and 
cold. 

The preparation of the soil and manures which clover re- 
ceives in ordinary farm-culture, are those destined also for 
another crop ; clover, mixed with a certain proportion of rye- 
grass, being generally sown along with or among corn-crops, 
and especially with spring-sown wheat, barley, and the early 
varieties of oats. Unless, however, the soils on which these 
crops are sown are well pulverized, and have been some 
years under tillage^ clovers will not succeed in them, it being 
ascertained that newly-broken-up leys or pasture-grounds 
cannot be sown down or restored to clover and grasses till 
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the soil is thoroughly oomminuted, and the roots of the for- 
mer grasses and heroage completely destroyed. 

The time of sowing clover-seeds is generally the spring, 
during the corn-seed time, or from Fcmuary to Mav ; but 
they may also be sown from August to October ; wfien un- 
accompanied by any corn-crop, this will be found the best 
season, as the young plants are less liable to be dried up and 
impeded in their progress by the son, than when sown alone 
in spring, and remaining unshaded during the hot and dry 
weather of July. Nature has not determined anv precise 
depth for the seed of red clover more than of otlier seed. 
It will grow vigorously from two inches deep, and it will 
grow when barely covered. Half an inch may be reckoned 
the most advantageous position in clay soil ; a whole inch in 
soil that is light or loose. 

In the operation of sowing some consider it best to sow the 
clover and rye-grass separately, alleging that the weight of 
the one seed and the lightness of the other are unfavourable 
to an equal distribution of both. The quantity of seed sown 
on an acre is exceedingly various. When pasture is the ob- 
ject, more seed ought to be allowed than is necessary when 
the crop is to be cut green for soiling ; and for hay less may 
suffice than for either of the former. . 

The after-culture of clover and rye-grass consists chiefly 
in picking off the stones or other hard bodies which may ap- 
pear on the surface and rolling, in the spring succeeding that 
in which it was sown. All the herbage tribe ought to be 
mown befcMre the seed is formed, and indeed before the plants 
have fully blossomed, that the full juice and nourishment of 
the herb may be retained in the hay. When seed is to be 
taken they should stand till fully ripe.— -Zoudbn. 

Sainfoin is a deep-rooting perennial, with branching 
spreading stems, compound leaves, and showy red flowers. 
It is a native of England and manv parts of Europe, but 
never found but on dry warm chalky soils, where it is of 
great duration. Its herbage is said to be equally suited for 
pasturage or for hay ; and when eaten green it is not apt to 
swell or hove cattle like the clovers or lucem. Arthur 
Young says, that upon soils proper for this grass no farmer 
can sow too much of it ; and m the Code of Agriculture it is 
said to be *' One of the most valuable herbage-plants we 
owe to the bounty of Providence." 

The best preparation which any soil fit for this plant can 
undergo is unquestionably that of trenching. The- usual 
preparatory culture,' however, is the same as for clover ; 
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ploughing deeper than ordinary, either by means of the 
trench-plough, or, what is better, because more simple, by 
the common plough going twice in the same track. With 
respect to the season of sowing sainfoin, it may be observed, 
that the earlier it can be put into the soil in spring the better. 
Some, however, suppose that it may be deferred to the middle 
of March without injury 

The manner of sowing is almost always broad-cast, and 
the quantity of seed employed is about four bushels the 
acre. The after-culture of sainfoin consists in occasional 
dressings with manure, and in the judicious intervention of 
mowing and pasturing. In top-dressing sainfoin, peat-ashes 
are the best material that can be made use of where they can 
be procured in sufficient quantity. In taking and using this 
crop the same practices may be followed as in taking clover. 
The usual duration of sainfoin, in a profitable state, is from 
eight to ten years. It usually attains its perfect ^owth in 
about three years, and begins to decline towards the eighth 
or tenth on calcareous soils, and about the seventh or eighth 
on gravels.— iottdow. 

LucERN is a deep-rooting perennial plant, sending up 
numerous small and tall clover-like shoots, with blue or 
violet spikes of flowers. It is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope ; it is highly extolled by the Roman writers. Colu. 
mella estimated lucern as the choicest of all fodder, because 
it lasted many years, and bore being cut down four or five 
times every year. It enriches, he says, the land on which it 
grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, and is often a remedy for 
sick cattle. About three quarters of an acre of it is, he 
thinks, sufficient to feed three horses the whole year. But, 
though it was much esteemed by the ancients, and has been 
long cultivated to advantage in France and Switzerland, it 
has yet found no great reception in this country. If any 
good reason can be ^ven for this, it is that lucern is a lets 
hardy plant than red clover, requires three or four years be- 
fore It comes to full growth, and is, for these and other rea- 
aons, ill adapted to enter into general rotations. 

The soil, climate^ preparation^ and after culture best suit- 
ed to this plant are very sin^ilar to those best adapted to 
sainfoin. 

BuBKET is a native plant, a hardy perennial, with oom- 

B»und leaves, blood-coloured flowers, and a long tap-root 
r Anderson reports, that bumet retains its veroure pretty 
well during the winter months, but affords such scanty crops 
as hardly to be worth the attention of the farmer.— Lottdtm. 
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Hhk I shall concluile these observations respecting Sainfoin, ^^M 

^Fl^ucern, and Burnet, wiih a general remark of Mr Brown's, ^^M 

m which he states, " These green rrops have often been 1 

greatly extolled, but the small progress hitherto made in their 
cultivation abundantly justifies the conclusion meant to be 
drawn, viz, that the climate of the British isles is unfriendly 
to their growth. In fact, with none of them will the like 
weight of crop be obtained as with good clover and rye-grass ; 
and, this being the case, it need not excite wonder that agri- 
culturists should continue to use the plants which yield them 
the most bountiful return, and avoid exotics not suited to 
our climate," 

Flax. — This plant, though very different in its uses from 
those that have been mentioned, yet falls within this class, 
being cultivated equally for the covering of its stalk and its 
seed, the former being used in making cloth, and the latter 
for oil, " The most proper soil for flax is a deep free loam, 
such as is not liable to become too much charged with mois- 
ture, or too dry, but which has been rendered free of weeds 
and fine by tilth. It is remarked by Mr Donaldson, that flax 
is sown after all sorts of crops, but is found to succeed best 
on Jands lately broken up from grasjs. In regard to the 
choice of seed, he says, that which is of a bright brownish 
colour, oily to the feel, and at the same time weighty, is con- 
sidered the best." — Farmer's Dictionary. 

As to the preparation of the soil for this crop, the Rev. 
AdamDickson,along with several other celebrated agricultur- 
iets, states, that " If ihe land is not fallowed, it should be iu 
good order, and receive a ploughing before winter, so that 
it maybe properly melloweo by the frost. Upon this winter- 
furrow the seed may be sown, if the land is very clean ; if 
not, it should get a second ploughing at seed-time. When 
flax is to be sown upon land newly broken up, the land sliould 
likewise be ploughed before winter. In sowmg, the flax must 
be treated like grass-seeds. The land must be harrowed and 
well smoothed before the seed is sown, and tlien another 
slight harrowing given to cover it. All the clods must be 
well broken, and dl the stones and weeds gathered off, so that 
the seed may come up equally. 

The proper time for sowing is in March, or in the begin- 
ning of April. The proper quantity of seed for an acre 
must be adjusted according to the condition of the land 
The richer that the land is, provided it is not too open, the 
greater quantity of seed in proportion should be sown, bc- 

t one grain of seed produces no more than one stalk; 
* 
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and the richer that the land is, it is able to nourish 
greater number of stalks. 

' When the flax is from three to foui* inches high, it ought 
to be cleared of all weeds; in the doing of which theweedera 
should always go into the field barefooted, and perform their 
work either sitting or lying. Mr Brown states,—" That 
different opinions are held with respect to the period when 
flax can be most profitably pulled ; but, generally speaking, 
it is the safest course to take it a litUe early, any thing 
vanling in quantity being in this way made up by supe- 
riority of quality; besides, when pulled in a green state, 
flax is not a scourge to the soil, but when suffered to ripen 
its seed sufiiciently, it is a severe crop." 

Method of WateriHg. — When flax is pulled, it ought to 
be immediately put into the water, go that it may part easily 
with the rind. Standing pools of soft and clear water are 
the nioBt proper for the purpose, occasioning the flax to have 
a better colour, to be sooner ready for the grass, and even 
* to be of superior quality in every respect. In warm weathei 
ten days of the watering process is sufficient ; but it is proper 
to examine the pools regularly after the seventh day, lest the 
flax should putrefy or rot, which sometimes happens in very 
warm weather. Twelve days will answer in any sort of 
weather, though it may be remarked, that it is better to 
give rather too little of the water than too much, as any de- 
ficiency may be easily made up by sufl^ering it to lie longer 
on the grass, whereas an excess of water admits of no re. 
medy. — It is observed by Sir John Sinclair,. — " That St»i 
might be more cultivated in some parts of Scotland tbaa 
hitherto has been the case; yet in 1812 it was suppOBed. 
that there were at least SOOO acres of this crop raised in the 
country, producing above L.20 per acre, and consequently 
worth at least L.100,000, besides furnishing the raw maxi» 
rial for a most valuable manufacture. V 

The Hemp is a plant of equal antiquity with the fl^ 
It is supposed to be a native of India, or of some other Ask 
&tic country. It is one of the few plants employed in Bi^ 
tish agriculture, in which the male and female flowers are 
in different plants, — a circumstance which has some influence 
OO its culture and management. 

The soils most suitable for hemp are those of the d( 
black putrid vegetable kind. Mellow rich clayey loams 
well, and nothing better than old meadow land. 

The preparation of the soil, and place in rotation, are 
same as for flax. The season of sowing is towards the 
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of April, when there is no lon^r any danger of frost injuring 
the rising plants. The quantity of seed is from two to three 
bushels, according to the quality of the land. In quality 
the seed should be fresh, heavy, and bright in colour. 
Broad-cast is the universal mode of sowing, and the only 
after-'Culture consists in keeping off birds when it is coming 
up ; in weeding, and sometimes in supporting the crop by 
cross-rods or lines. 

In taking the hempucrop, two methods are in use according 
to the object in view. When the crop is grown entirely for 
the fibre^ it is pulled when in flower, and no distinction 
made between the male and female plants ; but as it is most 
commonly grown both with a view to fibre and seed, the 
usual practice is to pull the male plants as soon as the setting 
of the seed in the females shows tnat they have effected their 
purpose. As the female plants require four or five weeks 
to ripen their seeds, the males are pulled so long before 
them ; after being pulled it is treated m the manner of flax. 
On good soils in this country it grows to the height of six 
oiT seven feet, and on good soil in warm climates to the height 
of fifteen or eighteen ^t. 

The uses ofhemp are well known, as well as its great im- 
portance to the navy for sail-cloths and cordage. Exceed- 
ing good huckaback is made from it for towels and common 
table-cloths.-— JLoudkm. 

Regarding this plant Sir John Sinclair is of opinion, 
*' That it might be raised with much advantage on peaty 
soils in the Hebrides, where there is such a command of sea- 
ware as manure, and where the people, more especially in 
the winter season, want employment." 

Of Ridging.— On dry soils ridges are of use merely as 
lines for markinj^ out the operations of the plough, and the 
sowing and reaping* But ridges are essential m wet soils, 
operating as open drains, wiwout the assistance of which 
the crops woula rarely be productive in ridny seasons. It 
is of infinite importance, therefore, to the farmer to be fully 
master of the rules by which ridges can be formed to the 
best advantage. This subject may be considered under the 
following he^s :—l St, The proper length of ridges; 2d, 
Their breadth ; 8d, Their strtughtness, and the best mode 
of altering the shape of crooked ridges ; 4th, Their height ; 
and, 5th, The advantage of ridging diagonally where the 
ground is steep. 

1. The proper Length of Ridges, — ^The length of a ridge 
must vary according to the nze of the enclosures, the acdu- 
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vity of the ground, and the nature of the soil, whether wet 
or dry. On fields which have much acclivity a long ridge is 
hurtml, as it tends to fatigue the horses, and to overstrain 
them in their wind ; and if much rain or snow fall the sur- 
face of the ridge will be injured, more especially in the fur- 
rows by the long run, and large collection of water. In 
such situations, ridges of about 150 j^ards are found to be 
most convenient. In regard to wet soils, where the ground 
is flat, from S40 to 800 yards are considered to be the pro- 
per length. If it should exceed 300 yards, the wator might 
not easily get away. 

In dry soils, and where the land is level, the ridge may 
be from 350 to 400 yards. When it much exceeds the lat- 
ter size, it becomes more difficult to sow, and it has a ten- 
dency to discourage the reapers. 

S. The Breadth of Ridges* — This is a subject on which 
there is a great diversity of opinion ; in some cases onl? 
four, in others thirty feet and upwards being recsommended. 
As the question is of great importance, it may not be im- 
proper to state a few of the reasons urged in favour of the 
different sizes, leaving the reader to judge which ought to 
be preferred. 

Some have maintained, that when land cannot be drilkd 
or sown before the ^th of October, it is better to pk>tt^ m 
the wheat on four-feet ridges. On wet soils this is fuLvis- 
able, because small ridges keep the seed dry ; others have 
objected to this method, as the land mus( be greatly poached 
by the operation of ploughing^ more especially where the 
ridges are small. 

Others contend, that, in the case of poor clayey wet soils, 
the ridges should be made six, seven, or at the most ^ght 
feet broad. This breadth leaves the soil equally distri- 
buted, and the grain will be equally healthful, from the fur« 
row to the middle of the ridge. 

Others maintain the superiority of twelve-feet ridges even 
in dry soils whilst under tillage, as on them an able sower 
can always command the seed, even in a strong wind ; such 
a size also is well calculated for the drill system of hus- 
bandry. On this part of the subject I shall conclude with 
the remarks of Mr Wight of Ormiston, who always found a 
ridge of fifteen feet preferable to all other breadths. He 
observes, that it is as easy to keep it dry as one of ten feet, 
and easier than one of eighteen ; that the furrows are not 
more bared than the ten feet, and not so much as those of 
an eighteea-feet ridge. The fifteen feet can be «own at flS 
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times with once going about, which is not Uie case with an 
eighleen-feet ridge. If a field of forty ridges, fifteen feet 
broad each, require ten hours to sow and harrow it, the same 
field of sixty ridges, at ten feet broad, will require fifteen 
hours for the same operations. The forty ridges will re- 
quire seventy-nine tnrnings of the sower and harrows, and 
forty-one turnings of the water-fur plough. The sixty 
ridges will require 119 turnings of the sower and harrows, 
and sixty turnings of the water-fur plough. In all the other 
operations of the plough, one-third fewer feerings are re- 
quired. Three reapers, on a fifteen-feet ridge, will seldom 
be behind four reapers on an eighteen-feet ridge, as each 
reaper in the latter case has to stretch over six in place of 
five feet to accomplish the proportion. On these grounds 
Mr Wight is of opinion, that in wet soils and climates the 
fifteen-feet ridges are preferable to all others. 

Farmers, however, in general, on wet soils of strong clayey 
land, consider ridges of eighteen feet to be the most advan- 
tageous for preventing wet, and for dunging, sowing, har- 
rowing, and reaping. 

3. Straig-htness of the Ridge. — It is extremely matenal to 
have the ridge as straight as possible. Mr Curwen justly 
remarks, thai it is the very essence of gcxKl ploughing to 
hold the plough even, which it never can be if it has to work 
in a curve. In ploughing crooked ridges every practical 
farmer must know how awkwardly the plough moves in 
them. In the convex side it constantly inclines to take too 
narrow a furrow, and in the concave side the reverse, owing 
to the direction of the draft being different from the direc- 
tion of these sides. 

4. Hei^t of the Ridge. — It is highly necessary that ridges 
on wet land should be well rounded, so as to form the seg- 
ment of a circle. This is effected by gathering the soil once 
or twice, according to its dryness or wetness in the course of 
ploughing the ridge, 

5. Line of Direction. — In steep grounds it has been found 
a great advantage, both for the facility of ploughing and for 
draining, to plough diagonally from left to right ; the fur- 
row gomg up the hill falls off from the plough, the horse has 
better footing and less pull, and the furrow catches the run- 
ning springs. In regard to steep banks, there are four modes 
in which the ridges may be laid out :— 1st, When they are 
planned on the same line or leveL Sometimes this sort of 

I ridge is carried all round a hill in a spiral form, beginning 
It the bottom. This is done partly with a view of prevent- 
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ing the soil and manure from being washed down, and partly 
from the idea that it \s easier for the cattle to work it ; but 
it keeps up the water in the furrows, and is an awkward 
mode of ploughing. 2d, When the ridges are straight up 
and down, this is a very improper mode; the soil and 
manure are both apt to be washed down; and, when the 
plough is going up, the earth makes such a resistance, that 
it is extremely difficult for the cattle to cleave the ground. 

6, From the Top of the Bank sbping to the Left. — This 
mode does not answer ; for, when the plough is going up, 
the ploughman is obliged to force the earth agiunst the bank, 
whicli makes but very iudifierent work, and it cannot be 
done without injury to the cattle, 

7. From the Top ofi/ie Bank slaphtg to the Right- — This 
is the proper plan to be adopted ; for when the ridges are 
laid in this manner, the ground always falls from the plough 
as it goes upwards, without any great exertions on the part 
either of the ploughman or cattfe. The ground ia not forced 
against the bank until the plough is coming down, and then 
it is done with so much more ease, that one-third less 
strength of cattle will plough an equal quantity of land. 

"The great difficulty in ploughing is to determine the 
width and depth of the furrow-slice, which must vary aa- 
cording to the object the farmer has in view, and the nature 
of the soil, the preceding and succeeding crop, he- The 
following points remain to be touched upon regarding plough- 
ing: — 1st, The angle at which the furrow-shce should be 
laid in particular cases ; 2d, The proper time for ploughing 
wet and dry soils; and, 3d, The advantage of water-fur- 
rowing. 

1. As one principal abject in ploughing is to lay the land 
so that the harrows may, in the most effectual manner, raise 
a mould to cover the seed, this o^ect is most e&ctually ac- 
complished by ploughing land of every description with » 
furrow-slice about seven inches deep, and which, if about 
ten inches and a half broad, raises the furrow-ahcc with a 
proper shoulder ; thus endeavouring to form, by the shoulder 
of each furrow, the angle 46, the point which ought to be 
referred to when determining between the merits of different 
specimens of ploughing. This is best obtained by allowing 
the plough to incline a little upon the left aide, and making 
the breadth of the furrow alwajs bear a due proportion lo 
its depth, which is about two.thirds, or as six deep and nine 

I broad. j^_ 

3. In regard to the proper time for ploughing cither ligll|^H 
! . J 
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or dayey soils, it ia a proper maxim, that liglit land should 
be ploughed when it is in a moist state, but tlays in a me- 
dium state, neither wet nor dry. 

S. In preparing laud for a crop, water-furrowJne is a very 
important operation, more especially in wet soils and cli- 
mates ; indeed, not only are these water-furrows or surface- 
dnuns made and dressed by the plough, but a spade-man is 
also employed in all the well-cultivated districts of Scotland 
to clear them out as soon as the ridge is seeded ; the land 
is thus never injured by surface-water, — Sir John Sinclair's 
Account of the Husbandry ^Scotland. 

Of Draining. — I shall now state a few observations re- 
specting the draining of land. " Lay your land dry, what- 
ever may be the method pursued, or the expense to be in- 
curred, before you attempt any thing else," was the maxim 
of the celebrated Arbulhnot, and is the basis of good hus- 
bandry. In discussing this important subject, it is proposed 
briefly to touch upon the following points :— 1st, The nature 
of the open drains made in Scotland ; @d, Of under-drains ; 
3d, Of Elkington's mode of draining, as practised in Scot- 
land ; 4th, Of ponds made from drains ; 5th, Of the ob- 
stacles to drainage in Scotland ; and, 6th, Of the advan- 
tages which have ueen derived from draining. 

1. Of open Drains.— -In the Carse of Growrie the large 
dndns neai- the river are from fifteen to twenty feet deep, and 
that valuable district has thus been rendered completely dry. 
On the subject of clay soils, Dr Coventry has well observed, 
*' that a complete drainage is absolutely essential as the first 
and fundamental step to their improvement. For which 
purpose it is necessary to make proper ditches, open drains, 
or water-courses, and to keep them clear." It is farther as- 
serted, that in moat of the central countries of England, and 
also in Flanders, where the soil is stiff and retentive, "the 
general mode of drying land is by ploughing it up in high 
and broad ridges, from thirty to forty feet wide, with the 
centre or crown three or four feet higher than the furrows. 
Aa clay is perfectly impervious to water, surface-draining is 
the only means By which this species of improvement can be 
accomplished, and all over the Carse of Gowrie this operation 
is extremely simple." 

2. Of Undcr-Dra%ns-—\t is remarked by Mr Johnstone, 
That the depth of all under-drains must be sufficient to 
■event the impression of the feet of cattle from affecting 
e position of the materials used in filling them. If, '- - 
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entered) a greater depth in a more porous one is,^ lie thinks, 
" not only requisite, but ought to be greatly preferable.'*' 
Mr Donaldson observes, that covered drains ai£fer almost in 
every district, and not less in their size and form than in the 
materials of which they are composed. The materials used 
in the formation of drains are bricks, freestone, landstone^ 
wood, sod, peat, straw, heath, broom, brushwood, and black 
thorns. Of all these the last has been preferred by Richard 
Preston, Esq. of Blackmore, as the best material for filling 
drains. 

Some fields are so ill situated in regard to outfall, or de- 
scent for drainage, that it is not possible to free them from 
water either by open or covered drains. If, in a field so 
situated, the farmer can discover a substratum of sand or 
gravel in any part of it to which, by opening a drain, he can 
conduct the stagnated water, and if he will there dig a laree 
pit, the evil may be removed, as the water will sink rapidly 
through the stratum of sand or gravel ; then let the pit and 
drain be filled up with stones collected from the land ; and 
the improvement will not only be efiectual but permanent. 
To obviate the risk of an additional eruption of water, a trial 
with the borer should be made before the pit be dug, and if 
a spring should rise, the bore may be closed, and a trial 
made in another place. 

3. Mr Elkington observes, ^^ That when the drain is to 
act as a conductor for the water to be brought up by the 
borer, where the soil is all clay, its depth may be only three 
feet, as this will be sufiicient to allow a proper thickness of 
earth above the stones laid for the conduit at the bottom.'' 
Mr Richard Parkinson states, ^^ That he has seen a drain 
in ground apparently very wet on the surface, cut to. the 
depth of three and even four feet, and several hundred feet 
in lengthy without any water being collected by it; and 
when the borer has been applied, and holes put down at six 
yards apart, and eight or ten feet deep, a considerable and 
lasting stream of water has been procured^ having the efiect 
of laying the land dry, and rendering it productive." The 
same author states the following fact, which shows the use of 
the borer in letting down water into an inferior open stra- 
tum : — " In Yorkshire the water of a colliery had for seve- 
ral years been raised from the depth of about sixty yards by 
a steam-engine, but the proprietors having occasion to bore 
down to the depth of ten yards farther^ — the men employed 
boring from the bottom of the pit next the engine-pit ; and 
when they had bored to the above-mentioned additional 
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ileplli, and taken out the rods, the water w}ijch usually rftn 
ncrgss the bottom of this pit to the eag^ne-pump, ran down 
the hole they had just made, through which it afterwards 
continued to escape, which rendered the engine useless. 
Hence it may be justly inferred, that the borer is of great 
use in both raising water and letting it down." It is re- 
marked by Sir John Siociair, that this system has answered 
completely in various parts of Scotland in draining fens and 
boggy land, by perforating through a retentive to a porous 
substratum. This mode may also prove very useful in the 
draining of marl-pits. If the ground where the marl lies is 
of considerable extent, it will require several pits to carry off 
the water. In many cases the water may be got rid of in a 
still easier manner, provided the surrounding bank declines 
on the opposite side lower than the water, by casting a drain 
into it, and boring with a horizontal auger into the tail of 
the stratum containing the water, it will thus be drawn off, 
and reduced to a level lower than that of the bed of marl. 
To these statements in favour of this system of laying land 
dry, I shall add the two following specimens ot draining 
which came under my own observation during last harvest 
(1826). On a farm belonging to the Right Hon. I^ord 
Gwydit, possessed by Mr James M'Rosty, at the Mill of 
Strageath, parish of Muthill, there is a large level field lying 
upon the south bank of the river Barn, which field, not- 
withstanding of its having the protection of a considerable 
embankment, is sometimes overflown by tlie high rising of 
the water. When this takes place, although the embank- 
ment prevents the great body of the water from making en- 
croachments oQ this field, yet in such cases it must also be 
obvious, that it will be the mean of retaining that part of the 
flood which has thus overflown its height. The mode em- 
ployed by Mr M'Rosty in taking off the water thus col- 
lected (without cutting or destroying the embankment), is, 
by introducing a large tunnel ihrou^ the dyke of the mill- 
dam, and carrying it into the t*ul of the water within the 
embankment, through which tunnel the water is conducted 
and discharged into the centre of tlie river, below the level 
of iis surface, 

The other specimen alluded to is on a farm belonging to 
Sir David Moncrieff, possessed by Mr John Scot, at Mill of 
Gask. On which farm there is an extensive field, lying 
above the dyke of the mill-dam, which formerly was very 
wet, from its receiving water from the springs contained in 
rising ground on the north, and from its being liable to 
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flooding from the river Earn on the south. To remedy 
both of these evils, Mr Scot has dug a deep and wide ditch 
along the south side of the field, at a proper distance from 
the nver, to which it serves partly as an embankment, while 
at the same time it answers completely as a main open drain 
for receiving the water collected, either from the field, or 
from the overflowing of the river. This water is discharged 
through the medium of a tunnel in every respect similar to 
the one already described, leaving the land dry and produc- 
tive. 

4. Sir John Sinclair observes,— *^^ That Mr Robertson of 
Liadykirk has adopted an excellent plan in carrying on his 
drains, by making ponds of pure and excellent water from 
the conductors in every field, entering and leaving the ponds 
continually, and very far preferable to any standing pool.'^ 

5. In many parts of the kingdom there are two oDstticles 
which come in the way of draining ; the first is the want of 
stones ; the seomd is the shortness of the leases. To re- 
medy the first obstacle, thorns and brushwood should be 
usea ; to remedy the second, if the leases are not to be 
lengthened, the proprietor should cut the drains, and the 
tenants should fill them up. 

6. The advantages of draining are many. By it due land 
is made free and tender, so that less labour prepares the 
ground for the crop, less seed and manure is necessary, and 
a more abundant crop may be depended upon in all seasons. 
By drainage, land that was not valued at 5s. per acre, has 
been made worth from L.4 to L.5. Could money, labour, 
skill, or industry^ be more usefully employed ? 

On Irrigation, or the Method of imprgvimg Land 
BY FLOODING IT WITH Watbr. — This modc of improring 
land was practised in England so early as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and probably was introduced from Italy, where it 
had lone been successfully executed. It has been tried in 
Scotland to a considerable extent on the estates of that ex- 
cellent nobleman, the Duke of Buccleuch, and though the 
improvement made in consequence has not been so great as 
what attended similar attempts in England, yet a benefit has 
been derived sufficiently extensive, not only to defray the 
expenses incurred, but to afford a handsome return to the 
occupiers. On these matters we are furnished with mudi 
useful information by the Rev. Dr Singer, Kirkpatriek- 
Juxta, who, in his Report to the Highland Society <tf Soot- 
land, concerning the watered meadows on or near the rivers 
Esk, Ews, Teviot, Ettrick, and Yarrow, describes the aeVe- 



ral operations of watering, and the benefits which follow, ia 
a satisfactory manner. 

In behalf of the system of watering, the following argu- 
ments occur, which, it is hoped, will be admitted to be well- 
founded : — 

1st, There is an increase in the quantity of hay, which en- 
ables the farmer to sell part of it for money. 

2cl, If the farmer prefer wintering cattle, he may support 
a greater number, or he may feed them in a more liberal 



3d, The additional hay raised increases the quantity of 
farm-manure. 

4th, The pasturage of these meadows, after the hay is re- 
moved, is generally found to be go profitable as to balance 
the original pasturage of the meadow grounds throughout 
the year. 

5th, To feed slieep, the hay of these meadows ia of im- 
portance, BO far as it saves the expense of snow- retreats, 
which, for these numerous stocks, are now haidly to be ob- 
tained. — Brown's Rwral Jffairs. 

As to the particular mode of forming an irrigated mea- 
dow, I would refer my readers to an essay on that subject, 
published so late as August, 1826, by Mr George Stephens, 
drainer, who has had more than twenty years' experience in 
the practice of irrigation, in England, Sweden, and Scot- 
land, and who is at present employed by the Right Hon. 
Lord Gwydir, and otner spirited noblemen in this country, 
in forming meadows. 

Mr Stephens remarks, that " it is obvious to tha most 
superficial observation, that the banks of rivers which are 
ovetjiowed occasionally, and the places contiguous to springs, 
over which their waters continue to flow, are ever covered 
with a conspicuous verdure of the sweetest grasses ; while 
stagnant water converts the land on which it lies to marsh, 
productive of nothing hut coarse and unpalatable aquatic 
plants. 

" To imitate this process of nature constitutes the leading 
principle of the art of irrigation. Water is brought over 
the lands in a constant current, so gentle as not to endanger 
the tearing up of the soil, and at same time is all discharged, 
so as to permit none of it to become stagnant ; and to gaia 
these purposes, the land must all be formed into a proper 
shape, both for admitting and discharging the water." 

From the many examples given by this practical author, 
as to the profit and advantages to be derived from irrigated 
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meadows, I shall state the following few :— »^< Kirkhoua^* 
meadow, in the parish of Trac^uair, contains nine Scotck 
acres, and was tne first scientifically-formed meadow in 
Scotland ; the land in its original state was valued at Ss. per 
acre of yearly rent; the formation cost L.4 per acre; out 
the hay-crop for the last twenty years has averaged 260 
stone per acre, and the after-grass ISs. per acre, making 
upwards of L.7 per acre of gross produce. 

In 1815, Sir Georee Montgomery, Bart, of Magbiehill^ 
in Peebles-shire, made the lowlands at the Plewlands into 
irrigated meadows; they contain nine acres, worth L«2 per 
acre in their original state; but by this improvement the 
hay and after-grass of each acre is worth L.ll. 

Alexander M^Laurin, Esq. of Broich, was the first who 
collected the common*sewer water of Crieff for irrigaUon : 
his meadow is regularly laid into catch-work beds ; the aoii 
is verv porous, with a gravel subsoil ; the supply of water is 
very little, which makes the management the mcure difficult; 
yet, when properly attended, the crop of hay is generally finm 
850 to 400 stones per acre. 

Mr William Graham, a well-known maltster in Gridl^ has 
for several years past carried a part of the comrnon-sewer 
water of that town over a valley 150 yards wide^ in woodea 
troughs supported on pillars upwards of twenty £eet high, 
and with the assistance of plough-furrows, jbo effeotually 
manured a ploughed field of eight acres, that it requires do 
other kind of manure. 

The whole expense of keeping up the troughs^ drawing 
the plough-furrows, and distributing the water, is not more 
than L.3 per year,—- a very cheap manuring indeed fat eight 
acres of land. 

Below Edinburgh there are about 150 acres of grassland 
laid into catch-work beds, and irrigated by the common- 
sewer water of that city. The grass is let every year by. 
public auction, and generally brings from L.34 to I4.8O per 
acre. In 1826, part of the Earl of Moray's meadow brought 
as much as L-Sy per acre. 

Autumn and winter, when water is most abundant, is 
proved to be the proper time for irrigation. 

The examples enumerated prove that no one should be 
discouraged from putting the method into execution. 

The success of imprcyving land in this country by irriga* 
tion is sufficient to warrant an experiment in the most un- 
* favourable situations, the result of which must triumph over 
every prejudice. 

9 




It is justly observed by the celebrated Mr Lawrence, in hia 
General Treatise on Cattle, that, " At the head of the do- 
mestic animals, in point of general utility, stands the genus 
Bos, by us commonly styled Neat, or the larger horned 
cattle, and sometimes Black Cattle. In point of uUUty and 
profit, no animal can stand in competition with the cow. 
Her miJk, so indispensable to civilized man, is her most va- 
luable product. Of this real Uquor of life, more valuable 
than the richest wines, the cow will give the amount of many 
times her weight in the course of a year, and every year that 
she continues in a constant stale of reproduction, unto the 
end of life, when her last gift to man is food of the most sub- 
stantial kind. 

*' The flesh of the ox, whether for immediate use or pre- 
servation, has been too often celebrated to bear a new de- 
scription. His tallow contributes to double the number of 
our days ; his joints ^ve us oil ; his hide leather of the 
strongest kind ; his hair helps to cement the walla of our 
dwellings ; of his horns are made spoons, combs, and toys ; 
of his teeth buttons ; his bones are a cheap substitute for 
ivory, and their ashes serve to refine silver ; his large full 
eye is instrumental to the discoveries of the anatomist ; bis 
blood, gall, and urine, are of account in manufacture, medi- 
cine, and manuring the soil." The same author observes, 
.*' that, as a labouring animal for agricultural purposes, he is 
~ 'le whole far superior to the horse." 

he species of neat-cattle, of course, varies in dillerent 

ites and countries, from the influence of various operating 

Bs, the attempt to develop wbich would be a matter ra- 

T of curiosity than of certainty and real use. Hence, in 

with these observaUons, we ^all confine our at- 

to the specific characters, advantages, or disadvan- 
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tages of the breeds most approved of in Britain ; the best 
mode of rearing and improving live-stock ; the diseases to 
which they are liable ; the cures prescribed, with their gene- 
ral effects. Of these things in their order, aa they nave 
been stated by the most celebrated, extensive, and expe- 
rienced breeders in both Scotland and England. 

And, first, of the tVild Race, which is generally understood 
to be the original race of this island. The specific charactera 
of which are as follow:—" Horns white, tipped with black; 
colour invariably white ; cars, internally and externally, from 
the tip downwards, about one-third red ; black muzzles.' 
Peculiar Advantages or Disadvantages. — Flesh very fine, and 
of excellent flavour. In 1808 this breed was only to be 
found in Chiltingham Park, in the county of Northumber- 
land. 

" Devonsliire Breed.— 'V\\\9 breed is descended from the 
wild race. The specific characters are,— Horns of a middl^k 
length, bending upwards ; colour light-red, with a light-dui 
ring round the eye ; thin face ; hips wide ; and thin skia 
This breed of cattle is most admirably calculated for draugbt 
though rather small in point of size, they amply compensatSi 
for that defect by their hardiness and agility : they fatten- 
early, i 

" Dutch, or Short-homed Breed. — Specific characters 06 
which are,— Hides thin ; horns short ; little hair ; colour, 
red and white, nearly equally mixed ; lender constitutions!) 
They possess, however, the valuable property of fattening 
kindly, and yielding large quantities both of milk and <S, 
tallow. 

" Lancashire Breed.— Specific characters— Long horned j 
hides firm and thick ; hair long and close ; necks thick and 
coarse ; colours various ; hoofs large ; fore-quarlers deeply 
made ; hind-quarters lighter than those of other breeds.—^ 
Advantages or Disadvantages peculiar to this breed.— Con- 
Btitution hardy ; milk less in point of quantity, but the cream 
is of a richer quality than that of other species of oeat-cattle. 
Of this breed there is a variety known by the name of 
JHshieu, which is descended from that kind selected, im- 

{iroveJ, and recommended by the late Mr Bakewell- They 
alten kindly, and in a little time, upon the most valuable 
points, though yielding but little milk for the dairy, and 
producing little tal]ow.'"~COTWp/e(e Grazier. 

I shall now give a few hints respecting the principal 
Scotch Breeds of Droving Cattle, among which arc the 
Aberdeenshire, and the Angus or Forfarshire, wliich are 
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nearly as large as some in England ; but those which are 
chiefly preferred by English purchasers are, — the Gathwajf, 
the Fife, the Argijle, the Kyloea or Western Islanders, and 
the North Country cattle. Respecting the Galloway or 
polled cattle, Mr Parkinson observes, that " they are re- 
markable for the fineness of their shape and facility in fat- 
tening ; they are at all times easily kept on any rough 
grounds, such as woods and plantations that are grown up." 
It is remarked by the author of the Complete Grazier, that 
of this breed there is a variety termed the Siiffblk Duns ; 
they are also without horns, small-si;! ed, very lean, and 
big-bellied ; colour a light dun. They are well calculated 
for the dairy, and yield abundance of ricii milk. 

The Fife Breed is considered by Mr Parkinson to be 
among the best breeds that Scotland produces. It is said to 
have been originally carried from England, and to have 
accompanied an English princess (Margaret, the wife of 
James IV.), when she went to Falkland m Fife, which was 
that sovereign's favourite residence. 

The Argyle is the largest of the true Highland breeds, 
and is raucli approved of by many excellent judges. 

It is observed by Mr Lawrence, " That the Duke of 
Argyle ranks first as the great herd-master of the north, and 
the west Highland cattle of his Grace give the fashion, and 
meet a preference at alt markets." Respecting the Highland 
breed, or kyloes, it is stated, by the author of the Complete 
Grazier, "That they are eminently calculated for cold moun- 
tainous situations, having their hair long and close." The 
same breed is denominated, by Mr Cully, as hardy animals, 
in possession of all that extensive and mountainous country call- 
ed the Highlands of Scotland, ti^eiher with the western isles. 

There is a variety of this breed, termed the Isle of Skyc, 
or western kyloes, which were much admired by Mr Bake- 
well (a celebrated and very experienced breeder), on account 
of the excellence of their shape. They are said to be su- 
perior to the Highland race above described for quick fat- 
tening. 

" The Nor thhmd Cettih, from Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, are also small-sized. They are remarkable 
for the delicacy of their flesh and fat, and for their meat be- 
ing well marbled. There are but few breeds that pay bet- 
ter for the time and sort of food they will fatten upon than 
these do. The Orkney isles produce a small ill-shaped breed 
of cattle, which are both good milkers and excellent beef." — 
Lawrence on Cattle. ■ .*-■ i- n - -' " ^'.--•'^i-H 
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• To these remarks respecting the various breeds which 
liave come under our notice, I shall now add the principal 
qualities requiute in the form or shape of a bull for the 
grasier, as they are described by Mr Richard Parkinson^ 
which are as follow :— 

** He should have a small mouth with thin lips ; a quick 
sprightly eye ; ears thin and fine at the ends, not mudi 
covered with hair; small horns, hanging downwards in a 
circular manner, of a yellow colour, chequered with red spots^ 
and standing low on the crown ; the head not looking coarse 
or large, but resembling that of a deer, as all fineness about 
the head denotes a ^eat inclination to fatten ; his neck, near 
to the head, fine both above and below, but gradually thick- 
ening until it joins the breast and shoulders. iVhat is termed 
the neck-vein should be very full ; the upper part, called the 
withers, broad and strong, and well-fleshed where it joins the 
chine, which is a certain criterion ; for any animal b^ng fat 
in its upper parts, the neck in length should bear a prapa 

Proportion to every other part of nim, be grown wdl out dF 
is shoulders, and appear lofty, his head standing up with 
very little dewlap, or indeed loose skin on any part. His 
breast should be broad, and put forewards at the point or 
tnd ; the top part of his shoulder likewise broad, ana a littlfe 
higher than his loins and rump, rising gradually, for a smdl 
rise in that part gives more weight of fine flesh. From the 
top of the head to the tail should be nearly straight, the 
little rise on the upper part of the chine excepted ; uie back 
broad, so as to carry the greatest weight on all his fine parts ; 
the ribs standing .out round from the chine, but not m the 
extreme, nor should they be broader below than at the top^ 
but forming a proper depth on the sides, and the rib should 
be near the buck, so as not to show a hoUow even with an 
empty belly. The buck-bone should be globular at die end, 
standing a little higher than the ribs or the rump, which 
latter should be long and level with the back and ribs, cany- 
ine width near the tail ; the two bones on each side of the 
tau, by some called the tut-bones, should be about two inches 
lower than the tail, and not far asunder. The highest part 
of the tail should be about one inch higher than the chine at 
the rump ; and the upper end of the tail, joining the rump, 
of considerable thickness, but tapering downwards, so as to 
become very small at the bottom. The thigh should be weU 
covered with flesh, so as to form a good round or buttoek of 
beef, but not so fleshy on the outside as to be what is termdl 
Duich4highed. The hide ought to be elastic to the feel, 
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like buck-leather, rather thick than thin. His walk should 
be light and nimble, moving with his hind feet nearer to 
each other than his fore feet, not showing much light be- 
tween his thighs. The hair should be long and soft, and in 
colour dark-brown. The carcass, taking a aide-view, should 
appear long, with small shoulders ; to be of great length 
from the back of the shoulders to the tail, the body deep but 
round, aot showing hollows or weak, places in any part ; 
great shape being required in the ribs of all animals, which 
'ought, from the first to the last, to extend one a little farther 
fWt than the other." 

The same author describes the shape of the cow proper 
Lto fatten ; the marks of which, so far as they relate to the 
*l£acl, hide, and general figure, are much the same as those 
iJready slated. Of the cow, he states, that " The flank is 
kpart of much consideration, and the more it is thrown out 
V width the better, being in some measure round, but deep, 
tor there is a materia difierence between a deep-ribbed beast 
B^d a gutty one ; those termed gutty are wider below than 
I'l^ve, whilst the proper shape in the body of a beast is to 
wider above than below, so as to carry the greatest weight 
ipwards in its fine parts, consequently the shoulders of a 
llttening beast cannot be too small, nor is the animal ever 
<oo lone, if one part bear proportion to another. The neck, 
■although it should be fine and thin at the back of the horns, 
ought soon to become thicker, so as to be very thick in every 
^rt joining the shoulder; there is nothing in which the 
Xow for milk, and the cow for fattening, vary more than in 
■this, as the cow for milk cannot have too thin a neck. The 
llorns of all beasts ought to be small, let their length be what 
it may. As to colours, dark ones in every kind of cattle de- 
'Dote hardiness, but not always the quickest feeders." It is 
wesumed that, whatever be the breed or kind intended to 
&tten, the form or shape, as given above, is essential to all. 
We shall now turn our attention to the history and extent 
•of the dairy in Scotland,— describe the diury-breed of cattle, 
Tthe mode of rearing, feeding, and treating tnem. 

History and Extent of the Daiey in Scotland. — 
The art of making milk into cheese was only introduced into 
Scotland by the Romans. Pliny, in his Natural History, 
feook 28, chap. 9, says, *' Of milk butter was made, which 
.is the most delicious food of barbarous nations." And Strabo, 
■took 4th, page 200, says, " Some of the ancient Britons 
■were so ignorant, that, though they had abundance i)f milk, 
they did not understand the art of making cheese." Though 
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something in the form of butter and cheese has been made 
in Scotland for many centuries past, yet it is only within the 
last forty or fifty years that attention began to be paid to 
these operations; the cleanliness which is now observed 
among all ranks, in comparison of what was done formerly, 
has no doubt made great improvement on every part of 
dairy-produce. In former times the cream was always se- 
parated from milk that was to be made into cheese ; but 
some of the inhabitants of the county of Ayr began m^ny 
years aso to make cheese of milk as taken from the cow, 
general^ termed full-milk, or Dunlop cheese. This practice 
is now introduced into many of the other counties of Scot- 
land. 

Dairy-husbandry is suited to every species of land except 
wastes that are not reclaimable ; hence, wherever waste lands 
are cultivated the dairy ought to be introduced. Grass, 
turnips, and potatoes, the best food for milch-cows, may be 
raised where grain cannot be depended on. 

The Dairy-Breed of cows in the county of Ayr having 
attained a degree of celebrity equal, if not superior, to any 
in North Britain, are alleged by some to have come from 
Holland, while others have ascribed unto them an English 
origin. Though it be not certain whence these strangers 
came^ it is well known that they were introduced by gentle- 
men into Ayrshire, about the year 1790. Mr Ralston car- 
ried the dairy-breed and dairy-husbandry into the parish of 
Kirkcolm in Galloway in 1803 ; and so obvious were the 
advantages of that mode of husbandry^ compared with merely 
rearing cattle for the £nglish market, that, in seven years 
after their first introduction, there were forty dairies esta* 
blished in that single parish^ and many more m other parts 
of Galloway and Dumfries-shire. They are now introduced 
and fast increasing in almost every county both of Scotland 
and England. As it is only hints that such an epitome as 
the present can embrace, 1 now come to state the shapes 
most approved of in the dairy-breed, which are as follow :— 

^Ti^aa small, but rather long and narrow at the muzzle; 
the eye small, but smart and Tively ; the horns small, clear, 
crooked, and their roots at considerable distance from each 
other ; the neck long and slender^ tapering towards the head, 
with no loose skin below; shoulders thin; fore-quarters 
li^ht; hind-quarters large; back straight, broad behind, 
joints rather loose and open ; carcass deep ; pelvis capaci- 
ous and wide over the hips ; tail long and small ; legs small 
and short, with firm joints; udder capacious, brmid and 
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square, stretching forward, and neither fleshy, low-hung, 
nor loose ; the muk*veins large and prominent ; teats short, 
all pointing outwards, and at considerable distance from each 
other ; skin thin and loose ; hair soft and woolly ; the head, 
bones, horns, and all parts of least value small, and the ge- 
neral figure compact and well-proportioned.— jPar#7ierV Jl/o- 
gcusine^ vol. XIII. p. B7. 

Wilkinson envea the marks of a beautiful cow in the fol* 
lowing lines:! 

She'8 long in her face, she's fine in her horn. 
She'll quickly get fat, without cake or com. 
She's clear in her jaws^ and full in her chine, 
She's heavy in flank, and wide in her loin ; 
She's broad in her ribs, and long in her rump ; 
A straight and flat back, with never a hump. 
She's wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes ; 
She's fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs ; 
She's light in her neck, and small in her tail ; 
She's wide in her breast^ and good at the pail ; 
She's fine in her bone^ and silky of skin ; 
She's a grazier's without, and a butcher's within. 

To the8e;0Utward marks may be added a gentle disposi- 
tion, a temper free from any vicious tricks, and perfectly 
manageable on every occasion.-— London^ p. 960. 

Mode of Rearing and Treating Dairy-C&ws. — It is of 
the greatest importance for dairy-cows to be fed, from their 
earliest days, on food that has a tendency to produce the 
milky secretion, and even to be fed on that food when they 
are not ^ving milk. Hence, whatever be the quantity of 
turnip raised, they ought to be served out in equal portions 
to the dairy-stock daily through the winter and spring ; and 
potatoes, malted grain, or some other substitute, when they 
fail. Cows should not be put to the grass till it yield them 
a full bite ; and, whenever the weather becomes hot, and the 
grass begins to fail, the^ ought to be kept in the byre, and 
fed on cut-grass, from six o^clock in the morning till six in 
the evening, and then turned out to pasture for the other 
twelve hours. 

To render dairy-cows docile and quiet, they ought to be 
gently treated, frequently handled when. young, and never 
hunted with dogs, beat, or frighted. It is by a proper mode 
of feeding and treatment, more than by any other thing, that 
a calf is formed into a dairy-cow or into a rough beast. In 
a word, those who wish to rear and keep a dairy-breed in 
any thing like perfection, must provide them with abund- 
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ance of such food as is suited to the production of milk ; and 
they must supply them with such food at all periods of 
tfaeur existence. The old saying will always hold good, ^< A 
cow ^ves her milk by the mou.'^ — Farmer' 8 Magcmne. 

It IS remarked by William Aiton, Esq., that <^ The first 
produce of a dairy-cow is her calf, the next is the mUk she 
yields, and ultimately her carcass ; the mode of managing 
these may be shortly noticed. The calves that are not nee£ 
ed for the stock are turned over to the butcher; some of 
them are fattened from a week or two to three months or 
more. The fattening of calves, to a certain extent, brinss a 
better return for the milk so applied than it can do wnen 
made either into butter or cheese. In 1815 Mr Strang of 
Shawton fed a calf to the gross living weight of ihirty-Jive 
stones^ of sixteen pounds per stone, and sixteen ounces per 
pound. There were two calves killed in the Hamilton 
market in the end of last year (1826), that weighed each of 
them fourteen stones, imperial weighty of saleable veal, in the 
four quarters. The mode of feeding is simple and easy. 
The calves are not allowed to suckle, but are taught to drink 
their milk from the dish with an artificial teat or the finger 
of the dairy*maid put into their mouth under the surface of 
the milk in the dish. They are fed twice a^y, and get 
nothing but milk from the cow. Out of many these are a 
few instances, sufficient to show to what perfection the feed- 
ing of calves has been brought in the western parts of the 
county of Lanark.''-— 5n^wA Farmer's Magazine. 

TTie MUk ofDairy-Cows, which forms by far the most valu- 
able part of their produce, is used in various wmjrs ; 1. For 
feeding calves, as now described ; 2. As human boA ; 8. It is 
formed into butter, and butter-milk ; and, 4. Made into vari- 
ous species of cheese,— -respecting the making of which I shall 
here insert the following receipt :— - 

BBCBIPT FOB MAKING CHEESE IN IMITATION OF DOUBLE 
GLOUCESTEB, BY JAMES BELL, ESQ., WHOSE CHEESES OF 
THIS VABIETY WEBE FOUND ENTITLED TO THE FIBST 
PBSMIUM GIVEN BY THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
IN 18S4. 

■ 

It is material to have sood rennet made from calves^ sto- 
machs, properly cured, for curdling the milk, the method of 
doing which is known to every farmer^s wife. 

The milk immediately from the cows must be put through 
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a straion* into a tub sufficiently large to bold tbe quantity of 
milk required for the cheese intenckd to be made. 

Put first into the milk a quantity of tbe finest cake ar- 
netto^ which is manufactured in Lcoidon for the purpose of 
colouring cheese. This is done by tying it in a piece of thin 
musUn, and immersing it in the milK, and shaking it till th^ 
milk is tinged to the colour you wish your cheese to be. 
(The quantity used inthe specimen produced is noted below.) 

Pour into the milk a sufficient quantity of the rennet to 
coagulate or curdle it, but not more, and allow it to stand 
till the curd is quite formed, when it may be cut or broke 
with a knife, and the whey taken out with a skimming-dish. 
The curd must be made firmer by decrees, taking out tbe 
whey by pressing it with the hands mto one side of the 
tub. (This operation is pretty severe exercise for two stout 
dairynuuds, who, of course, require to have their hands and 
arms washed clean.) 

After this operation the curd is cut in pieces of about an 
inch square and put into a linen doth, then put into a large 
wooden drainer, which has a cover of a size to go within the 
drainer. A weight of abouJt half a cwt. must then be laid on 
the top of ftbe cover, which presses the curd moderately. 
' After remaining fifteen to twenty minutes, take the curd 
out, and cut it a^ain into similar pieces, or rather smaller, 
putting it again mto the dnuner, and press it as before. 
Take it out again in about twenty minutes^ repeating the 
same process as before. Take it then out of the drainer, and 
put it into a tub or vessel, and cut it as small as birds^ meat, 
with a knife made for the purpose, having three blades, which 
facilitates the operation. ^ 

The curd is then salted with the best salt, and well mixed, 
as much as is considered necessary. It is then put into a 
qloth of thin gauze made for the purpose, and put into the 
chesset or chess, and that into the press, taking it out from 
time to time, atid giving dry cloths, till, by the pressing, the 
cloths come off quite dry, which is the rule for knowing 
when it is enough pressed ; but it is perhaps an advantage to 
have so many presses as to allow the cheese to remain two 
days or upwards. If the last cloth is of a finer texture, and 
dipped in warm water, wringing it before putting it on the 
jcheese it will give it a finer skin. 

It has been omitted to state, that while the curd is press, 
ing in the drainer, it ought to be set before a good fire, and 
also, after putting it into the chesset, it ought to be placed 
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then, for twelve or fifteen hours, with about ^ cwt. on it, 
previous to putting it into the cheese-press. 

The cheeses, after being taken out of the press, should be 
l^d on a tolerably dry floor or shelves, the former perhaps 
preferable, so as not to dry them hastily. They ou^nt in the 
first instance to be turned daily, and rubbed with a dry cloth. 
After becoming firm, their being turned and wiped twice a 
week will be sufficient. It is of great use^ to keep flies from 
coming near the cheese and breeding maggots, to rub the 
floor or shelves with elder or bower-tree leaves. 

The quantity of ametto used in the specimen produced ; 
one cake of about } lb. weight to 10 cheeses of from 20 lb. 
to 22 lb. each. 

The quantity of salt about 8 oz. or 9 oz. ditto. 

100 quarts of milk are found to make a cheese of SO lbs., 
or about 3 quarts to 1 lb. of cheese. 

Leith, 10th December j 1824. 

Dear Sib,— -I have sent six cheeses of this yearns pro- 
duce^ made at my farm at Woodhouselee, Dumfries-shire, in 
imitation of double Gloucester, marked and numbered as 
above, to compete for the premium ofiered by the Highland 
Society. I have given above an account of the operation of 
making them. 

The committee will perhaps be pleased to know, that I 
commenced the cheese-dairy two years ago on a small scale. 
Last year I made about two tons, indeed upwards, which were 
in request^ and I sold them rather too soon to a Carlisle gro- 
cer, at 58s. per cwt. 

This year I have twenty-two cows; have brought up 
fourteen excellent calves, one of them a bull, for which I can 
readily get ten guineas. I calculate, and I consider fairly, 
that these calves, besides the consumption by my family, 
which, with servants, is numerous^ would be equal to the 

Sroduce of ten cows, which leaves twelve for the cheese- 
airy. No distinct account, however, has been kept hitherto ; 
but I intend next season to set aside so many cows for my 
family, so as to ascertain precisely the produce of cheese 
from a certain number of cows. I may mention, that my 
cows are nearly all of the Ayrshire breed, and the calves 
kept are queys of that breed. For stock I keep the Gal- 
loway only, being almost exclusively what are in demand in 
our district of the country. 
I expect a considerably higher price this year for my 
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cheeses than last : they are improved in quality, and the 
price in the market is already much higher. 

The quantity already made weighs 2 ton, 5 cwt., 3 qrs., 
4 lbs. ; and by the whey have reared, and now fit to kill for 
curing, 15 large hogs, besides to the extent of about three 
pounds^ worth df milk disposed of, valuing the cheese from 
the 1^ cows, as above, at tne rate of 65s. 8d. per cwt. whole- 
sale, and I expect considerably more, the value of their pro- 
duce will stand thus, viz. :-— • 

2 ton, 5 cwt., 3 qrs., 4 lbs., at 65s. 8d. per cwt., L.141 6 4 
15 hogs reared at 40s. - - SO 

Milk sold, - - - -300 

Suppose yet to make 3 cwt. • • 9 17 

Equal to upwards of L.16 per cow, - L 184 3 4 

This is considerably more than I calculated upon ; but the 
quantity of produce is correctly stated, and I am inclined to 
tliink t6e ipAces expected are fair, if not moderate. 

It ought to be stated, that the cows have had every ad- 
vantage in regard to keep; they have been always kept in 
excellent pasture, with a change, and abundance of grass in 
the house during the heat of the day. 

I may mention, that the specimen produced has been 
fairly taken from the stock; ten or twelve cheeses were 
taken from the stocks made in the summer sufficiently dry 
for carrying. The six produced were pierced and tasted, 
but the others were founa equally good in quality. 

Any farther information required I shall be most ready 
to give, and of course the affidavit required; and I am, 
dear sir, your's truly, (Signed) James Bell. 

To Charles Gordon^ Esq.^ D. Secretary, 
Highland Society of Scotland. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE HORSE. 



The horse is an animal that has at all periods been consi- 
dered of great utility and importance to mankind, and ranked 
in the first class of the quadruped kind. The diversities 
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that are known to exist among those useful and desant ani- 
mals are extremely numerous. The names by wiiich the 
different breeds of farm-horses aregenerally distinguished in 
England, are,— 7%^£2txcAr Cart JaorsCy the Cleveland Bcaf^ 
the Suffolk Punchy and the Welsh Pony. Of the aboye 
sorts the first is in size superior to any other in the kincdcmi, 
but naturally slow in motion, clumsy, and frequenuy ill. 
proportioned, better adapted for drawine ponderous loads in 
large towns, than performing any of Uie other operations 
connected with husoandry. The second sort, or the Cleve- 
land Bays, are clean, well-made aniknals, very strong and 
active, and equally in request for the coach, the saddle, and 
the plough. The Suffolk Punch, when of the genuine bree^ 
is a short plain-looking horse, very compact, and more active 
and hardy than any other in the southern parts of the 
kin^om. 

fii Wales there are three different sorts, or rather three 
different sizes of horses, as the Welsh Ponies^ the larger 
breed of the country, and a cross-breed between stalliops 
from England and the country mares. The first ate very 
diminutive ; the second sort, tnough very hardy, are bdow 
the proper size; the third are stout, active, hmrdj, well- 
shaped, and easily reared. ' ' 

If Scotland cannot boast of so valuable breeds of tsim- 
horses as England, it may contend for possessing as great 
varieties. It has the Lanark or Ch/desdale^ the Garrcn, 
the Galloway^ and the smaU Highland horses. Of these va- 
rieties the first is said to be the best and most valuable breed 
of plough-horses in Scotland ; the reason of which is ascribed 
to an aaventitious circumstance which happened in that dis- 
trict about the end of the seventeenth century*, whidb was, 
that one of the Dukes of Hamilton brought over fh^ Flan- 
ders six coach-horses (stallions). By crossing these with the 
best of the country mares, the breed now so well known by 
the name of the Clydesdale was, it is said, produced. 

It is observed by Dr Anderson, that the Lanark horse is 
well-formed, hardy, well-tempered, and is perhaps the 
thriftiest horse for cart or plough in the island, perhaps on 
the globe itself. 

Tlje Garrons are said to be the ancient breed of the coun- 
try-horses, without having been improved by crossing with 
other breeds. They are a strong hardy race, rather under 
the middle size^ and with due attention might be rendered a 
very valuable breed for different uses. 

Without treating of each of these varieties, I shall now 
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state the following description of a well-formed horse, as 
given by Mr Culley, an eminent breeder, who observes, that, 
whatever be the variety of the breed, the form should be 
this :»-^^< His head as small as the proportion of the animal 
will admit ; his nostrils expanded, and muzzle fine ; his 
eyes cheerful and prominent; his ears small, upright, and 
placed near together ; his neck, rising out from oetween his 
shoulders with an easy tapering curve, must join gracefully 
to the head ; his shoulders, being well thrown back, must 
also go into bis neck (at what is called the points), unper- 
oeived, which perhaps facilitates the going much more tnan 
the narrow shoulder; the arm or fore-thigh should be mus- 
cular, and, tapering from the shoulder, meet with a fine 
straight, sdnewy, and bony leg ; the hoof circular, and wide 
at the heel ; his chest deep, and full at the girth ; his loin or 
fillets broad and straight, and body round ; his hips or hooks 
by no means wide, but quarters long, and tail set on so as to 
be nearly in the same right line as his back ; his thighs 
strong and muscular ; his legs clean and fine-boned ; the 
leg-bones not round, but what is called Icdhy or flat/^ 

The chief points in a farming cart-horse, m the opinion of 
the author of the New Farmer's Calendar, are,—" Neck 
not long, nor too thick ; short legs, rather flat than round, 
and gummy ; fore-feet even, not too distant ; wide chest ; 
strong, but not hi^ shoulders ; considerable length of waist, 
supported by a wide loin ; quarters full, and rather raised ; 
strong muscular thigh ; size fifteen hands one inch to sixteen 
hands high.*" 

The mare which is intended to supply the team with 
draught-colts should, according to the author of the Synop- 
sis of Husbandry, be large-Umbed, clos^jointed, shorts 
necked, wide-chested, home-ribbed, with a capacious body 
her eyes should be clear aud full ; her nostrils large and 
open ; in disposition gentle and tractable ; of a constitution 
healthy and vigorous. The horse should be bold and spi- 
rited ; in constitution strong ; in disposition gentle. On the 
qualities of the sire and the dam depends in a great measure 
tne future welfare of the colt. 
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SECTION III. 

OF 8HBE7. 

T^V fiheep belongs to the clad9 of rumioant aninialft» or 
9ucb as chew the cud, and of which there are numerous 
spmes and varieties or breeds. . Sheep are of the utmost 
iinportance to mankind, whether considered in. the light of 
affording food and clothing, or in that of tho vast improve- 
Qient and profit whidi tney produce, in the rariouB ayt- 
tems of management to which they are subjected by the ttu^ 
mer, in situations and upon lands that must otherwise be 
nearly if not wholly useless 

Of sheep, the breeds or varieties that are dispersed over 
the globe are almost endless, Bven in this country they 
are so extremely numerous as scarcely to be described with 
any correctness. This being the case, we shall here give a 
concise view of the most approved breeds of British dicep, 
as they are characterized by some of the most experienced aod 
embent breeders. . . 

Of the Tefi^wot^r Breed Mr Culley gives the following de« 
scription : — ^^ The legs are long, finer-boned, and aupport 
a thicker and more firm and heavy carcass than those el 
Ifincolnsbire ; the sheep are much wider on the backa and 
^des, and afford a fatter and finer-grained mutton* The 
weight, per quarter, in two-year old wethers, is from 95 lbs* 
to 35 lbs., and, in particular instances^ to 55 lbs. The wool 
is shorter and less neavy than in that breed. 

<< Lincobuhvre j?r«e^— -This breed of sheepischaracteri^* 
ed by their having no horns, white faces, long thin weak car*. 
casses, thick rough white legs, bones large, pelts tluck, slow 
feeding, mutton coarse-grained. The weignt, per quarter^ 
\\x ewes, from 14 lbs. to 20 lbs. ; in three year old wethers 
from 2Q IbSf to 30 lbs. ; the wool from 11 to 18 inches in 

lengtb-''— Cw%. 

The Jf^ Leicester or DisMey Breed'^Is described by 
Mr Lawrence as having ^' A fuhiess of form and substan* 
tial width of carcass, with a peculiar plainness and meekness 
of countenance ; the head long, thin, and leaning backward; 
the nose projecting forward ; the ears somewhat long, and 
standing backward; great fulness of the fore-quarters; 
legs of moderate length, and the finest bone ; tail small ; 
fleece well covering the body, of the shortest and finest of 
the combing wools ; the length of staple six or seven inches. 



us 

Whe great ndvontBgeB of this sort of sheep iiave been atated 
' To consist in their producing a greater profit to the farmer, 
in proportion to the quantity of food consumed, tlian most 
others, in their being ready for the butcher in the early part 
of the spring instena of the autumn, in thriving well on such 
pajitures as would not support other sorts of the same size.' " 

Heath Breed.^Th'ts is a breed of sheep which is describ- 
ed, by Mr CuUey, " as having large spiral horns, black faces 
and legs, a fierce wild-looking eye, short firm csrcasseSi from 
ISlbs. to 16 lbs. per quarter, covered with long, oped, coarse, 
shagged wool, tleeces three or four lbs. each. They are an 
active hardy sort, and best adapted of all other breeds to 
eicposed, heathy, and mounlainuus districts. Seldom fed 
until three, four, or five years old, when they feed well, and 
make the finest mutton, having a high-flavoured gravy." 

Mr Lawrence supposes" The black-faced Linton, or short 
sheep of Scotland, to be a variety of the heath-sheep. They 
have been crossed with the Cheviot breed. Mr Culley re- 
commends a Dishiey cross for the use of the low lands ; and, 
for upland situations, Mr Lawreoce recommends a Spanish 
cross, with good winter management, in preference to all 
others. He thinks it diagracefuj to the rural economy of 
Britain that so excellent a breed of sheep should be needlessly 
compelled to brave the rigour of the seasons in such loose, 
ragged, and beggarly clothing, when they might, with a few 
years' pains, and without any decrease of th«r carcasses, pro- 
duce a fleece of high value and consequence to the manufac- 
tures of the country." 

South-Down Breed. — This is a valuable sort of sheep, 
which Mr Culley has described as having no horns, grey 
faces and legs, fine bones, long smalt necks, rather low be- 
fore, high on the shoulder, and light in the fure-quartor ; 
sides good, loin tolerably broad, back-bone rather liigh, 
thigh full, twist good, mutton fine in grain, and well-fla- 
voured. Wool short, very close and fine, in length of staple 
from two to three inches. This sort of sheep are haidy, and 
disposed to fatten quickly; and where the ewes are full kept 
they frequently produce twin-lambs nearly in the propor- 
tion of one-third of the whole, which are, when dropped, 
weil-wooled. The wethers are capable of being disposed of 
at an early age, being seldom kept longer than two years 
old, at wiiich age they generally weigh 18 lbs. per quarter. 
And they are often fed, even at 18 months, which is a very 
valuable property- They are capable of travelling well, and 
of renstiog the effects of exposure to cold. It is added, that 
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it would be " ditBcult lo point out any part of the ialaml 
for which this breed would be until, wliile it would be easy 
to name a vast number of districte where it would be a most 
advantageous substitute for the native stock." 

Cheviot Breed. — This breed of sheep is known by the 
want of horns, by the face and legs being mostly white, and 
the eyes hvely and prominent ; the body long, little depth 
in the breast, narrow there and on the chine ; clean, fine, 
small-boned legs, and thin pelts. The weight, per quarter, 
when fat, from ISlbs. to 18 lbs.; the wool partly fine and partly 
coarse. Mr Culley considers this " A valuable breed of 
mountain sheep, where the herbage is chiefly of the natural 
grass kind," which is the <^ase in the situations where these 
are found the moat prevalent, and from which they have ob- 
tained their name. It is a breed which has undergone much 
improvement within these few years, in respect to its form 
and other qualities, and has been introduced into the most 
northern districts. The Spanish and South-Down have been 
advised as proper ci-osses for this sort of sheep. It is ob- 
served by the writer of the Argyleshire Report, thai " The 
Cheviot sheep are in every respect superior to the black- 
faced kind, and found to be equally lit for a mouTitainous 
situation. They haveevery property that should be sought for 
in a mountain- sheep, and, accordingly, they have been found 
to thrive in every part of the Highlands in which they have 
been tried. They were introduced into the county by the 
Duke of Argyle, and by Mr Campbell at Auch, in the 
highest parts of Glenurchay, and found to answer very well." 
Merino, or Spanish Breed. — In this breed of ^eep the 
males have horns, but the females are without them ; they 
have, according to Lord Somerville, white faces mid 1^, 
the iwdy not very perfect in shape, rather long in the legs, 
fine in the bone, a degree of throatiness or production of 
loose pendulous skin under the neck, and the pelt fine and 
clear. Weight, when tolerably fat, per quarter, in the rams 
about 17 lbs,, in the ews 11 lbs. The wool very fine. It 
is a breed that is asserted by some to be hardy, and lo pos- 
sess a disposition to fatten readily, but others maintain a con- 
trary opinion. 

la the introduction of this breed, his Majesty, George the 
Third, look the lead, and from his flock a great number of 
the improvers of it have been supplied in the different sale" 
that have been made since its Hrst establishment. In the 
ealeof 160S, in Kcw Lane, under the direction of Sir Josejih 
Danks, the numbers sold, according to Mr Lawrence, " were 




Si shearling rams, nliith produced the 

^evL>n fiill-niniithed and four inothed rama, 

Uewes, - - - - 118 8 

Amounting in all, for the 45 sheep, to L.699 10 G 

The highest price of tiie shearlings was 42 guineas, the lowest 
L.6, 7s. Of the luli-mouthed rams 38 guineas was the highest, 
and 7j the lowest price. Of the ewes 11 guineas ws§ the 
highest, and six ifcie lowest." — The Complete Fanner, rol. II. 

Qf Improving the Breeds of Sheep.— \t is necessary to 
consider with attention the nature and situation of the pas- 
tures on which they are lo be supported, and rarefuljy to 
avoid making use of larger or finer breeds than can be pro- 
perly sustained, as upon due management in this respeet 
much of the success in the improvement of sheep-stock must 
necessarily depend. 

In Argyleshire the principal circumstances attended to by 
the most uiteUigent sheep-farmers are these: — " To stock 
lightly, which will mend the size of the sheep, with the quan- 
tity and quality of the wool, and also render them less sub- 
ject to diseases. In all these respects it is allowed by good 
judges, that 500 kept well, will return more profit than GOO 
kept inditt'erently. To select the best lambs, and such as 
have the finest, closest, whitest wool, for tups and breeding 
ewes, and to cut and spay the worst. To get a change of 
rams frequently, and of breeding-ewes occasionally. To put 
the best tups to the best ewes, which is considered as neces- 
sary for bringing any breed to perfection. To keep no rams 
above three or at most four years old, nor ony breeding- 
ewes above live or six. To separate the rams from the lOtli 
of October for a month or six weeks, to prevent the lambs 
from coming too early in spring. To scparote the lambs 
between the 15th and 25lh of June ; to have good grass pre- 
pared for them ; and, if they can, to keep them separate 
and on good grass all winter, that they may be the better 
attendeato, and the better chance of avoiding diseases. 

In Linton the following management is observed: — 
" In summer the flock is divided into three hirsels; in the 
first are all the hogs and yeald-sheep ; in the second the milk- 
ewes; in the third the lambs. In winter they are kept only 
in two hirsels; in the one are tbe hogs, in the other the 
ewes and yeald-sheep. The lamhs are weaned in the end of 
Jiaae, the ewes milked from the 1st of July to the middle of 
^ugust, nnd (be milk made into cheese. The tups arc let 
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to the ewes from the 15th to the end of November, accord- 
log to the situation of the ground and nature of the grass. 
In the management of this sort of stock it must be evident 
that a great deal of the profit must depend upon having a 
careful shepherd, who perfectly understands hislbusiness, and 
is at all times willing to perform it''— 7%^ Complete Farmer. 

SwiNB,-— « well-known animal of the quadruped kind, and 
which, under proper modes of management m respect to 
breeding, rearing, feeding, lAid fattenin^^ often affords a good 
profit to the owner. It is a wtt of animal, in some pomts, 
of an ambiguous nature, being allied to the p^cora, or cattle, 
by its cloven hoofs, and to ihejircej or wild beasts, in some 
degree, by its teeth, yet differing widely from both in manv 
respects. It is consequently supposed to form at once a link 
between the cloven-footed^ the whole-footed, and the digi^ 
tated quadrupeds. It is well known that the hog is a native 
of all the temperate climates of the old world, but was not 
found in America until introduced by the first discoverers, 
the Spaniards, whose black breed has had a wonderful in* 
crease both on the American continent and in the island& 
There is evidently much diver»ty in these animals, in dif- 
ferent situations and circumstances^ which require to be par- 
ticularly noticed by the farmer, as it is a point of much ad- 
vantage in this as well as in all other sorts of live stock, to 
have a good breed ; for it will constantly pay better than those 
of the more inferior kinds. But, like most other descriptions 
of farm-animals, they should in some measure be adapted to 
the nature of the keep, and the circumstances of the manage- 
ment under which the farm is conducted. The chief manes 
made use of in distinmiishing the breeds of this animal are 
those of the form or shape of the ear, and the quality of the 
hair. The pendulous, hanging-down, &t lop ear, and the 
coarse harsh hair, are commonly asserted to indk»ter large^ 
ness of «ze and thickness of skin; while erect or prick ean, 
show the mze to be smaller, but the animals quicker in feed- 
ing. And it has been observed, by some of the old writers, 
that the smooth soft-haired pigs are most suitable for warm 
climates. 

The hog, or swine, to be well formed, should not be too 
long, but nill in the head and cheek ; thick and rather short 
in the neck ; fine in the bone ; thick, plump, full, and com- 
pact in the body ; full in the quarters, fine and thin in the 
nide, and of a full size^ according to the sort, whatever it 
ttiay be ; having a dispositkin to fittten well and expeditiously 
4t aa tely age. 
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, Varro, aa well as Columella, describes what was con- 

udered iu their time as the marks of a good bog, to be 
" A small head, short legs, long body, large thighs and 
neck, and the bristles, particularly on the neck, thick act, 
erect, and strong." 

It is observed, by the author of the General Treatise on 
Cattle, that " Depth of body, lateral extension, breadth of 
the loin and breast, proportional length, moderate shortness 
of the legs, and substance of the gammons and fore-arms, are 
great essentials. Thesearequalities," says he, " to produce 
a favourable balance in the account of keep, and a mass of 
weight, which will pull the scale down." He odds, however, 
^t " A good hog may have a coarse, long, ugly head and 
, and the thing may be safely classed among the non- 
mtials." 

The Berkshire Breed is much approved of, and has ex- 

endcd itself from the district from which it takes its name 

JjJVer most parts of the island ; it feeds to a great weight, and 

p la good dther for pork or bacon. This sort is supposed by 

■ idany as the most hardy, both in respect to their nature and 

" e food on which they are fed. The Berkshire is, however, 

t of hog that requires constant good keep, declining fast 

ider other circumstances. 

I The Chinese Breed is distinguiahod by the iieck being 

* ^ckj the body very close, compact, and well-formed ; the 

legs very short and the size small ; the ilesb delicate, the 

f colours various, as black, white, brown, Stc. This breed 

5»ttens quickly, and has, in consequence, spread over a great 

part of the kingdom. 

I . The Smnff-tailed Breed b a useful sort of the smaller 

I fcind of hogs, that is hardy in its nature, and of considerable 

freight in proportion to its size. 

In respect to the many varieties of swine, it is observed, 
l)y Mr Donaldson, " That the Berkshire and Hampshire 
bogs are the largest ; and it is probable that from the former 
of these the greatest number of varieties now in the country 
has been derived." 

Management of Swine in General.— Sows, after they have 
bad two or three litters, may be killed ; but no breeder should 
part with one whilst she continues to bring large litters, and 
■jo rear them with safety. As there are great difficulty and 
^pcnse attending the rearing of pigs in cold seasons, the 
&rmer should contrive as much as possible to have his litters 
early in the spring and autumn, as at these periods "- 



his litters i 

ods much J 
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less loss will be sustained in the death of the pigs, and less 
expense incurred for food. 

Although it be the common notion that swine are very 
filthy in their habits, there are probably few domestic animals 
that are more pleased when they have clean and comfortable 
beds, and certainly not any on which cleanliness has a more 
evident effect, so far as feeding, thriving, and fattening are 
concerned. 

■ 

In the management of these animals it is of great utility 
and adviantage to keep the different sorts separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, as the sows in pig, those with pigs^ 
and the stores^ according to their ages ; as it is only in this 
way that they can be kept to the most profit and advantage.* 



SECTION IV. 

DISBASES OF NBAT-CATTLB. 

As in the preceding pages I have given a concise statement 
of the specific characters, advantages, and disadvantages of 
the various breeds of neat-cattle^ horse, sheep, and bogs, 
most approved of in Britain, I shall now proceed to state, as 
briefly as possible, a few of the diseases to which each of 
these classes of live-stock are liable, as also the cures which 
have been prescribed, with their general effects. 

Numerous and weighty are the losses which the farmer, 
grazier, and cowfeeder, sustain from the improper treatment 
of cattle when diseased ; and perplexing in number, hetero- 
geneous in composition, and pernicious in apjAcation, are 
many of the receipts usually recommended as infallible. 
The judicious Mr Lawrence, from whom we have already 
quoted, observes, in his able Treatise on Cattle-Medidne, 
*^ That animals living in a state of nature, regulated by the 
reason and experience of man, would be almost wholly 
exempt from aisease; that their appetites may be held 
under a constant control; that their diseases result purely 
from the negligence or erroneous treatment of their owners. 

* Swine are subject to many disorders, but they are so similar to those already 
noticed in other animals as to render a regular detail of them unnecessary. 
Blost of the complaints of this animal arise from the want of deanliiMss. 
Swine delight in clean litter and a clean sty, and they are never healthy nor 
thriving where these are neglected. 
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_!hey are either expttsed too much to the rigours and 
. ibaDges of the weather, ov they are gorged with food, de- 
fied a siifEcient quantity, or supplied with such as is un- 
,. wholesome. Here we learn the chief causes of their ma- 
jbdiea ; learn to prevent iliem, instead of undertaking the 
'tedious, unsuitable, and hopeless task of learning to cure 
tfaem. Of all things, let the proprietors of cattle renounce 
for ever the insane folly of offering premiums for curing in- 
HOrable diseases. I have no infallible receipts to offer ; on 
■ tfhe contrary, I wish tn impress my renderK atrongly with the 
."Idea, that all h^dlU/le receipts are infallible nonsense.'''' 
'••■ 1. InflammaUon oftlie Luti^s-— Symptoms. — This disease 
generally begins with shivering, loss of appetite, and a strik- 
ing appearance of anxiety or depression ; but the most dis- 
tinguishing symptom is an increased motion of the tlanks, or 
quickness of breathing. If the disease happens to a milch- 
l»w, she soon loses her milk, and the ears, legs, and horns, 
juc generally cold. 

^ Causes ■~-'£\\\B disease most commonly occurs to working- 
cattle from over-exertion, or from being suffered to drink 
largely of cold water immediately after working hard, and 
in a state of perspiration. It may arise also from exposure 
to cold, or from sudden changes of weather. It is to this 
latter cause, indeed, that the greater part of the internal dis- 
eases of cattle may justly be attributed. It is highly neces- 
sary, therefore, toliave shelter-yards, sheds, or enclosures, 
where cattle may be occasionally protected from the incle- 
^mencies of the weather ; without such accommodation, medi- 
oal treatment will avail little or nothing. 

Cwrt-— Early bleeding is the grand remedy in this com- 
pWnt, but it must not be done sparingly. A cow or ox in 
tolerable condition may lose from four to six quarts with ad- 
van tage.^Aforfem Farrier. 

2. Inflammation, of' the Stomach. — All ruminating animals 
have more than one stomach ; in the cow there are four ; the 
first and largest of these is termed ihe paunch,- the second is 
called the fioMnei or Icing' s-hood; the third the monyplies; 
and the fourth the caul. Such a complicated structure ren- 
ders this organ particularly liable to disease. Inflammation, 
however, does not appear to occur frequently as a primary 
disorder, but is more commbnly a consequence of some of- 
fensive matter lodged in one of the four stomachs, or from 
the animal's feeding so greedily as to weaken the organ, and 
prevent it from performing its functions. Ills usual to con- 
lader this disorder in cattle under two distinct species ; one 
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affecting the first stomach, and the other the third : this lat- 
ter is commonly denominated Idkebum. 

Cttr^.-— Should inflammation attack the stomach without 
any hurtful matter being swallowed, or any improper ac- 
cumulation of food, the principal remedy will be plentiful 
bleeding, abstinence from food, and mucilaginous drinks, 
such as linseed-tea, and the administration or rehuung dys- 

3. It^ammaiorv Feverr^This disease is known by various 
absurd and ridiculous namcs^ such as Qtuirter lU^ QMatier 
EvUy Black Leg, Blcuk SpauM^ Joint Felouy &c. 

Symptoms, — 'When an animal is seized with this com- 
plaint, it becomes suddenly listless and stupid, ban^ down 
Its bead, refuses food, and appears to move with difficultv- 
Swellings soon appear on the body in different parts, whicn, 
when pressed by the finger, make a crackling nmse. 

Ccmses.^^lt trcquently happens to young cattle, eenendly 
between the first and third year, most commonly about the 
second year of their age. It appears to be occasioned by 
feeding them too hastily ; by putting them when le^a into 
rich succulent pasture. 

Ctir^.— Bleccling is the first remedy, and must be prmxMr* 
tioned to the age and strength of the animal ; perhaps from 
three to four quarts will generally be found sufficient The 
blood should always be measured. After this give the fol- 
lowing dose •— 

Barbadoes aloes, 3 drachms, 
CarI)onate of potash, S ditto. 
Sulphate of soda, 6 ounces. 
Warm water, 1 pint. 
Setons in the dewlap, or other parts of the body> are some- 
times applied as preventives of this disorder. Mr Law- 
rence advises,— -'' That a piece of short or inferKHr keep 
should be reserved as a digesting-place, where cattle may 
be occasionally turned to empty and exercise themselves. 
This is allowed to be better than bleeding, or any medical 
preventive— JMbrfem Farmer. 

4. Putrid Fever or Murrain. — The most serious epi- 
demic fevers that have ever appeared amonc domestic ani- 
mals, are those which, from their violence and fatality, have 
been called murrains or pests, and which have raged occa- 
sionally from the earliest historical accounts. 

Symptoms.'^The principal symptoms are shivering and 
trembling of the Umbs, accompanied by sinking of tiie flanks, 
difficulty of breathing, and aversion to food. Fever ensues for 
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the first three days, eruptions take place on the limbs, and 
tumours may be discovered by the touch beneath the fleshy 
membrane* These various symptoms continue to increase 
till the seventh, sometimes to the ninth day, when the turn 
takes place. 

Cau«^.-— The cause chiefly assigned for this malady is the 
turning of the animals into rank grass after long-continued 
showers, or a rainy season. 

Ci^r^.— Various remedies are prescribed for this distemper, 
the chief of which are, bleeding in the earlier stages of the 
disease, and the internal use of Peruvian bark, or^ if this can- 
not be obtained, of oak-bark, and good strong beer; or, 
should these fail, a mixture of bark and burdock, aoout half an 
ounce of each, pulverized, may be given twice in the night, 
for two or three successive nights, in warm wfeiter, which will 
seldom fail to procure relief. 

After the disease is removed^ fumigate the houses where 
the distempered cattle were confined.-— Ca^fe DecHer's As- 
sistofU. 

6. 7Vit2.TFbrm.-— This disease seems to be a decay in the 
spine of the back ; it is situated at the bottom of the tail, 
hence the name of the disorder. 

The symptoms by which it is known are, when the beast 
attempts to rise, aiter making an endeavour, it will drop 
down again, at first once, then tirice, until at length it is 
totally unable to get up. 

Cttr^.— -The remedy is, to cut a piece off the tail-end, and 
let it bleed ; if this be thought disfiguring the beast, slitting 
the part will equally effect the cure. Farriers open the tail 
and put in some sort of salve, either through i^orance, or 
by way of making a bill, there being no necessity for such 
aii application, as a cure has been made by cutting the tail 
only, after the animal has been unable to rise for several 
(lays.— Porifcjffe^on on lAve Stock. 

6. Red Water. — The most conspicuous ^jrmptom is the 
red colour of the urine, which appears as ii it were mixed 
,with blood ; when the disease is not checked, the urine be- 
comes of a darker colour^ the animal loses strength rapidly, 
and becomeis simk in the eyes, listless, and without appetite. 
They seldom live beyond the tenth or twelfth day, unless the 
disease be put a stop to by proper remedies. 

Causes.'^Red water is supposed to be produced sometimes 
by sudden changes of weather, by want of water, or the use 
oi such as is unwholesome. Young cattle are more subject 
to it than those of more advanced age. 
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CttT^.— Medicines of a laxative quality are the best reme* 
dies in this disorder. The following is recommended as a 
safe and efficacious purge :— - 

Mix Epsom salts, 4 ounces, 

Nitre, 1 ounce. 

Whey, or thin gruel^ 1 quart, 

Castor-oil, 6 ounces. 
Should this not remove the disease, give the followiog 
drink : — 

Alum dissolved, 1 ounce. 

Terra japonica, 1 ounce, 

Oil of turpentine, 2 ounces. 
Others prescribe as a laxative,— 

Epsom salts, 4 ounces. 

Castor oil, 4 ounces. 

Cream of tartar, 1 ounce, 
mixed in whey; and after this gentle purge, give the follow- 
ing:— 

Tincture of cantharides, S ounces, 
Rock-alum, 2 ounces. 
To be given in a quart of lime-water. 

Mr white mentions an experienced farmer who gave his 
oows^ in this disorder, half a pint of the juice of the white- 
blossomed nettle, which speeaily cured the disease. 

Bleeding is generally condemned in this disorder. When 
it proceeds from strains and bruises a laxative may also be 
ffiven ; and, if the injury is considerable, the loins should be 
fomented with hot vinegar, and afterwards covered with a 
fresh sheepVskin. 

7. Blaac fFo^^r.^— Sometimes the colour of the urine in 
cattle is nearly black, and they are then said to labour under 
the black water. This affection is not well understood,, but 
it probably is a variety of the last. It is said to be produced 
by feeding on cold wet food, and that a simple removal of the 
cattle to a more favourable situation will effect a cure. 

Mr Lawrence considers the black water as a symptom of 
indpient mortificaUon of the kidneys, and recommends bleed- 
ing (unless in a cow), cordials, and tonics, such as iron fil- 
ings, with bark, opium, nitre, in strong beer, if the progress 
of mortification be apprehended. Mr La wson remarks, that, 
if mortification of the Kidneys has taken place, which mav in 
general be known by the stinking smell of the urine, all tnese 
remedies could produce no effect; and it would be much 
better to kill the animal at once than be at the expense of time, 
labour^ and medicine^ in attempting to effect a hopeless cure. 
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( 8, The Scab, or Mange. — Symptoms.- 
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monly called by herdsmen the *ca6, or scurf; and is thus 

escribed in a popular treatise on cow-doctoring ; — 

Skin stiff, and sits fast to every part of the carcass, as if 

o small for the body. It makes its first appearance about 

tne head and jaws of the animal, with a scurfy, pale, and 

dry texture, and the beast begins to scratch against every 

thmg that comes in its way i it then shows itself along the 

back and behind the shoulders ; and, if timely aid be not 

procured, the animal will tear its skin till it bleeds violently, 

which ought to be prevented, if possible, as the scabs, which 

are the consequence of bleeding, much retard the efficacy of 

the ointment, and the loss of time confirms the disorder. 

Causes.— '£\a3 disease has been sometimes attributed to 
animalculfe, such as are found in the symptoms of the itch 
ti the human skin, and analog seems to be in favour of 
I idea. It is, however, evidently connected with poor 
|lTing and want of cleanliness. 
._ Cure.— The following ointment is recommended as useful 
Q this disease •— 

Sulphur vivum powdered, Sources, 
£lecampane.root do. 3 ounces, 

_ bted with hog's-lard. 

Sometimes internal remedies are applied, such as sulphur 

nid gentle laxatives; and the greatest attention must be 

'^d to cleanliness, diet, and exercise. In all cases the skin 

lould be thoroughly washed with soap and water, both be- 

ind after anointmg. The animals should always be con- 

I ^ed till they are quite free of the disease. 

J Lice. — Calves are sometimes lousy, if they have been hard 
!pt during winter, by bmng turned out in severe weather, 
d on poor diet, and not kept clean. 

The best means of destroying these vermin is by rubbing 
their hide with an ointment composed of stavesocre, or 
cayenne- pepper, mixed up with hog's-lard. 

TIte Blam. — This ^sorder is caused by an angry red push 
in the skin, very sore and painful ; and, in times of infection, 
it is a sign of the plague. It aflects the throats of cattle, 
producing bladders of wind and water about the root of the 
tongue, which, if not expelled, grow large and choak the 
^^fttfiimal. 

^^■L iCurc.^Provide a cane or stick that wUl bend, long enough 
^^Hpo reach the great biig, or stomach, of the cow or ox ; then 
^^^^Ut tow, cotton, or wool, into a piece of QanneUctotli to the 
^^Kmec of an egg, tie it to the end of the cane or stick ; ih 

^ . : 
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done, din it in tar, and open the mouth of the animal ; with 
one hand take hold uf the tongue, while ivith theothdr hand 
you gently thrust the stick, with the tar upon it, dowti the 
throat into the stomach; there ]et it remain about halt a 
minute, for the tar to dissolve and disperse, then draw ft 
very slowly up; repeat this three times, and tlie animal will 
be relieved. After having administered this medieine, whtcb 
has efibcted a cure in ten or fifteen minutes, take a pint of 
cxtmmon salt and put it iiito a quart-bottle, fill it up with 
chamber lie, shake the bottle till the salt be dissolved, and 
give it to the cow or ox : it operates as physic, and is a safe 
means of preventing fever, 

HeavtTig in Cattle. — A disorder somewhat similar in its 
first appearance to that last mentioned. This disease arises 
from eating juicy food, such as green clover, turnip-tops, Bic, 
and wheat-bran will have the same effect. 

Though the nature of this disorder differs much from the 
last, the cure is the same ; and as the method of using the 
medicine has been explained in the cure for the hiain, I re* 
fer the reader to that article. 

Purging, or Skitti?ig. — This is generally occasioned bj 
starving, or low keep, wnich renders the intestines thin ; and 
when cattle come to better keep they skit; by sonic said to 
be rotten. 

Cure.— Put about four ounces of chalk, beaten into a very 
fine powder, in one quart of the lees of red port, mix them 
well together, and give it to the animal, and three dozes, 
one every other day, will in general effect a cure. 

J^nothir Cure Jbr Purging. — Take fern-roots, the sort 
that grows in the fields, alarge handful, and boil tliem gra- 
dually in two quarts of sweet milk, until reduced to one quart ; 
{^ve this lukewarm. — /"arfcinaon an Live Stock. 

In Bowlin's Cow-Doctor, the following receipt is recom- 
mended :— ~ 
Bole-arm on iac, 3 ounces, 
Bay-benies, S ounces. 
Alum, S ounces, 
Shavings of ivory, 3 ounces, 
Powdered comfrey-root, 2 ounces, 
boiled in two quarts of skimmed milk, adding, while boiling, 
a handful of starch. This to be given for a dose. Mr 
Lawrence recommends, that, on the first appearance of (his 
disorder, the cattle should be taken to the home-fold, and 
put on dry food, which generally supersedes the necos^ty 
medicine. The same author prescribes the following '-* 
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— '* Boil a pound of fresh niutton-suet, in tliree quarts of 
milk, UDtil the suet is dissolved, for a. drink to be given 
warm." Mr Lawson observes, " That, as the affected parts 
do not immediately recover stiensth, after the scouring has 
ceased, the cow should be brought back to her usual state 
gradually." 

The following recipes were received from a man formerly 
a manager at Mr Richardsan's cow-yard, GrayVinn-lane, 
London, who was siud to keep at one time 999 milch cows : — 
To make a Cow deanse after Calving. — Take two ounces 
of mur-powder, one ounce of diapaint, one ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh, and boil them in a quart of milk. 

To cure a Cow of the Gargit i» the Bag.— Give eight 
ounces of salts dissolved in a quart of water ; this must be 
repeated three times every other day. Rub the bag well 
once a day with an ointment made by boiliug four ounces of 
mallow-ointment in a pint of malt vinegar, and draw the paps 
well three or four times daily. 

To cure a Beast of the Maio-bound.—Onc pound of goose- 
grease, boiled in a quart of milk, will give immediate relief 
with one dose. 

7*0 cure the Foul in a Beasts Fooi-^Tlakc half an ounce 
of goulard, half an ounce of butter of antimony, half an 
ounce of the oil of obves, mix them well together, and first 
cleaning the part with a hair rope, apply this ointment once 
a day. 

To dry a Cow of her MiSc loithout a Dritik- — Take four 
ounces of old tallow, two ounces of beeVwax, half a pint of 
vinegar, half a pint of tar, six ounces of the spirits of tur- 
pentine, and boll them till thoroughly incorporated; dress 
the Itag and the milk>vcins with this composition, and it will 
turn the milk to water in four days. 
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'sEPAHtiic Medicine.— Before any medicine be admimster- 
d to animals, it is necessary to ascertain the nature of the 
Kuease, as wdl as the effect and quality of the drugs used. 

Horses' powders are often much adulterated, and should 
le purchased only from such druggists as have a good re. 
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jMitation. Seeds, when once powdered, soon lofie their 
quality, they should therefore be purchas^ in their original 
state. The same rule should be observed in buying roots, 
barks, and gums. 

SurfbUs.'-^Synwtoms. — The surfeit assumes a different 
appearance in diTOrent subjects. In some it is indicated by 
the coat staining, and assuming a dirty nisty colour, and 
the limbs becoming full of dry fixed scabs; in others by 
small knots and lumps ; while others have no eruption 
whatever, and appear only lame and hide-bound. 

Cem^e^.-— This disease may proceed from excessive and 
immoderate feeding, or hard riding, but it may in general 
be attributed to a suppression of the insensible perspiration. 

Ct^r^.—- A slight eruption may be removed by oleeding 
and diuretics ; but^ when the horse is in high condition, a 
purge is the best remedy. 

The following proportion will generally suffice :— 
Barbadoes aloes, dx drachms, 
Castile soap, half an ounce. 
Ginger, half a drachm, 
mixed in a ball with syrup of buckthorn. 

The food to be scalded oats or bran mashes. When the 
purgative has ceased to act, the foUowhig ball may be given 
every night for three or four nights :— 

Emetic tartar, 4 drachms, 
Asafoetida, 4 drachms. 
Ginger, S ounces^ 
to be mixed and divided into four balls. 

During the time the horse is under this treatment he should 
be kept warm and daily exercised. If the scabs do not fall 
off it will be proper to rub them with mercurial ointment. 
In case the humours be wet and itchy, that part of the skin 
from which there is a moist discharge may be bathed with 
the following lotion : — 

Blue vitriol, 1 ounce, 
Camphorated spirits of wine, 2 ounces, 
in a quart-bottle filled up with water. 

This lotion to be applied daily, after first washing the 
parts with soft soap ana warm water.'^JUodem Farrier. 

The Mange. — Symptoms.'^This is a cutaneous disease af- 
fecting the skin, and rendering it tawny, thick, and full of 
wrinkles, especially near the mane, ears, loins, and tail. These 
parts generally become deprived of hair, or, if any remain, 
It stands erect like hog^s bristles. The eruptions discharge 
a thick yellowish fluid, and the horse suffers a perpetual 
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itching, and most of his time is employed in rubbing and 
biting himself, so that he soon loses his flesh for want of rest 
and quiet. This disease is highly contagious. 

Cau«e».— -This common but troublesome disorder generally 
proceeds from want of cleanliness, unwholesome food, and a 
defecUve perspiration. 

dirf.^*-It is neyer proper to bleed for this disease. The 
following internal medicine is recommended :— - 

Antimony, 8 ounces. 
Grains of paradise, 3 ounces. 
This finely powdered, and mixed with Venice turpentine suf- 
ficient to form the mass into a proper consistence, must be di. 
vided into twelve balls, one of wnich is to be given every 
other day. During this apply the following ointment every 
third day :— * 

Prepared hogVlard, 1 pound, 
Sulphur, half a pound. 
White hellebore, 3 ounces. 
Mix and add olive-oil sufficient to make a sc^t ointment.*-^ 
Those who prefer a lotion to an ointment may use the fid- 
lowing, viz.— 

Powdered corrosive sublimate, half an ounce, 
Spirits of wine, half a pint. 
Water, one quart. 
To be appUed everjr third day, and on the intermediate days 
to wash the parts with soft soap and warm water. When a 
horse is perfectly cured of this disease, his collar, saddle, 
clothing, or whatever he wore during his illness, ousfat to be 
well washed with soap-suds, and ruined over with tne lotion 
recommended above. The stall-rack and manger should also 
be whitewashed with quicklime, which in a few days may 
be washed off with clear water. These preparations should 
never be neglected. 

The Glanders. — Symptoms, — ^This disease, notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of old farriers, is totally distinct from the 
Faarcy. In the early stage of the glanders there is generally 
a discharge of a whitish dary fluid from one nostnl, whi<^ 
is hiehly coloured and inflamed, while the other nostril is of 
a pale flesh colour. When the disease becomes inveterate, 
the virus is very offensive and fetid, composed of yellow or 
green colours, and intermixed with red or bloody streaks. 
After this the bones and cartilages of the nose become eroded 
by the malignity of the discharge, and the whole frame, par- 
ticularly the lungs, becomes afmted ; the respiration also be- 
comes difficult, the disdiarge profuse, and the appetite de- 
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creases; a consumption ensues, and the animal dies. Tbg 
syoiptoms of this disease should be attentively observed, an4 
marked with a nice discrimination ; as, in some cases of a 
violent cold, both a great degree of inflammation and a 
swelling; of the glands, and even an ulceration of the nose, 
may take place, and a valuable animal may be doomed to 
destruction, under the mistaken idea that ne is aifected by 
the glanders. 

Causes.— The primary cause of this disorder has never 
been ascertained, but it prevails most in crowded stables and 
in large cities. Its ravages are frequenUy extensive, and 
sometimes prove fatal to the prosperity of carriers and those 
who let coaches for hire. 

This is an incurable disease, and though some books of 
farriery are swelled out with pompous recipes for its cure, it 
is only an imposition on the credulous, and in many cases 
may be productive of much mischief. 

As soon OS it is clearly ascertained that a horse has the 
glanders, he should be immediately removed from all other 
horses and kept by himself. The rack, manger, and other 
places which he may have touched, should be very carefully 
scraped with knives, and well scoured with soap, sand, and 
boihng water. This operation should be repeated, and then 
the whole surface of all these parts whitewashed with a thick 
coat of lime and water. After a few days this may be 
washed off, and the stable used again with safety. 

The keepers of country alehouses should be careful never 
to admit a norse to bait in their stables which appears to be 
afflicted by this dangerous disease, as many have suFered se- 
verely from a negligence of this kind. 

Some farriers succeed in persuading people that they have 
really cured this disease; but on examination it will be 
found that these wonderfui cures have been eSected only in 
cases that resembled the glanders. — Lawson. 

Fevers.— Symptoms. — A fever is denoted by great resl- 
lessness, and ranging from one end of the rack to another, 
beating of the flanks, redness and inflammation of tlie eyes, 
and a dry and parched tongue : the horse is always craving 
for water, and drinks often, but little at a time, and his pulse 
beats full and hard. 

Mr Lawrence observes, " That the best criterion of fever 
in the horse is the pulse. The best situation for feeling it 
is under the edge of the jaw-bone, where the facial artery 
passes on to the side of the face. In this situation the artoj 
IS covered by the skin only ; and us it re&ta against the ' 
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its slrength or weakness of pulsation may be ascertMned 
with the nicest exactness and accuracy. When the animal 
19 in health, the pulse generally beats from thirty-six to 
forty strokes in a minute. The pulsation is regular, and the 
artery feels neither hard nor soft, but perfectly elastic ; but 
when under the influence of fever, the pulse is sometimes in- 
creased to more than double its natural number of beats, 
and the artery becomes frequently so hard and ri^d as to 
resist the pressure of the finger, and to slip aside from un- 
der it," 

Causes.— A simple fever may proceed from various causes, 
such as an obstruction of the perspiration, arising from vio- 
lent exercise, and an exposure to sudden colds or heats, 3 
distension of the stomach, or from any other cause that tends 
to produce a degree of inflammation. 

Care. — The first part of the cure is copious bleeding. If 
the horse be strong and in good condition, three or four 
quarts should be taken, and the bleeding should always be 
repeated, until an alteration of the pulse takes place, the 
hardness of the artery be removed, and the yellowish or 
buffy coat on the surface of the blood become thinner ; after 
which administer the following clyster : — 
Marshmallows, 2 handfuls. 
Chamomile flowers, 1 handful. 
Fennel- seed, 1 ounce. 
This to be boiled in three quarts of water, unUI it be re- 
duced to two; then strain off the liquor, and add four 
ounces of treacle and a pint of linseed-oil. This clyster 
should be repeated every other day, and on the intermediate 
day the following drink should be given : — 
Glauber salts, 4 ounces, 
Cream of tartar, 4 ounces, 
dissolved in barley-water, and a dram of the powder of jalap 
added. 

When the dung is not particularly hard and knotty, a 
pint of the following infusion may be given four times a 
day :— 

Chamomile flowers, a handful. 
Balm, a handful. 
Sage, a handful. 
Liquorice-root sliced, 3 ounces, 
Nitre, 3 ounces, 
lieae ingredients to be infused in two quarts of boiling wa- 
When cold strain it off, and squeeze into it the juice of 
or three lemons, and sweeten it with honey. 
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In tbe mean time the horse^s diet abould be light; ius 
drink idiould be a little warmed, and given often^ and in 
small quantities ; bid covering should be moderate ; his lit- 
ter kept clean ; and when he begins to recover, his exereise 
should be gentle. Let it always be remembered^ that, in 
every case of fever, bleeding, and clearing the intestines bj 
mild purgatives and laxative clvsters, are of the greatest im» 
portance ; and that all cordial-balls or drinks, while the diso 
ease continues, must have very injurious effiects.—- JfaTodem 
Farrier. 

The Sktgsers,^^Sjfmpkmis.-^T\m is sometimes and v«ry 
properly cuied the apopleasy. In some cases the horse drops 
down suddenly in a state of insensibility, but in gmieral it 
comes on progressively. In the former case, according to 
Mr Denny, <« the disease is odled the mad staggers ; and in 
the latter case, when it is denoted by a heaviness and sleepi- 
ness in tbe eyes, and an almost continual hanging of the head, 
it is termed die *i^^py staggers. 

CauBeSi-^lt is difficult to discover the real cause of this 
disease ; but it most generally proceeds from some denuiM 
ment in the digestive organs. It is scnnetimes occasionedlij 
blows on the head, so as to cause compression of the hraiv. 
Mr Gibson, an intelligent and experienced farrier, attributes 
this disease in many cases to a stoppage in the stomach and 
intestines. 

Cure.*^A& soon as the horse is perceived to have this dif^' 
temper, he diould be cofuously bled in the neduvdn, which 
must be repeated if his strength and the nature of the dis- 
ease vequins it. After bleeding administer a ball composed 
thus : 

Barbadoes Aloes, 1 ounce. 
Calomel, 2 drachms. 
Ginger, 2 drachms. 
These mixed with a sufficient quantity of honey. Applv 
also a clyster prepared by mixing three quarts of oatmeal- 
grud, three ounces of common salt, and half a pint of olivei- 
oil.— ifod^w Farrier. 

TTie I)istemper.^-^t/mpioms.'--^This is a kind of cold with 
which horses are affected in the spring. It is attended with 
some degree of fever, and often a sore throat. Sometimes 
also it is attended by a cough and a discharge from the nose. 
But this epidemical disorder varies much in its symptoms, 
and is found to previul mostly amongst young horses ; some- 
times it is infectious and epidemical. 

Causes — ^This disorder is generally attributed to the effects 
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of cold easterly winds upon animals which are^ confined in 
close hot stables. 

CWfr.— This cUsease is seldom fatal when judiciously 
treated, but many valuable young horses have been de- 
stroyed by administering heating cordials, which are alwajrs 
hurtful in febrile cases. So soon as the symptoms of this 
distemper appear, the horse should be bled, the bowels 
opened by clysters^ and, if the costiveness usually attending 
this complaint continues, a mild purge may be given ; this, 
with diluents, such as water-gruel or bran-water, which 
should be given plentifully, will be found sufficient to effect 
a cure. In cases where the throat appears swelled a blister 
may be applied. 

The Cholic or GWp^.f.— There seems to be no distemper 
so little understood by the common farrier as the gripes and 
cholic in horses,— -one general remedy or method of cure 
serving them in almost afl cases; but as this disorder may be 
produced by very different causes, the cure must also vary, 
otherwise the intended remedy, injudiciously applied, may 
not only aggravate the complaint, but make it fatal. This 
disorder may be divided into three different kinds,— -the 
JUxhJent or txnndy^ the biliotis or irMammatory^ and the dry 
gripes^ each of which have their dinerent ^mptoms, and re- 
quire different remedies. The svmptoms of the windy cholic 
are known by the rumbling or wmd in the bowels. The 
horse is often lying dowii, and as suddenljr rising again with 
a spring. He strikes his belly with his hinder-feet, stamps 
witli his fore-feet, and refuses his food. 

When the gripes are violent, he will have convulsive 
twitches ; his eyes be turned up, and his limbs stretched out 
as if dying, — ^his ears and feet being alternately very hot 
and cold; be falls into profuse sweats, and then into cold 
damps ; strives often to stale, and turns his head frequently 
to his flanks ; he then falls down, rolls about, and often 
turns on his back. This sort of cholic may originate from 
the animal'^s having been imprudently allowed to drink cold 
water in too large a quantity when hot, also from eating too 
greedily of such sorts of food as are prone to take on fer- 
mentation, such as new hay, oats, or clover. 

In this kind of gripes, the first intention is to empty the 
straight gut with a small hand dipt in oil, which frequently 
makes way for the confined wind to discharge itself, and, by 
easing the neck of the bladder, the suppression of urine is 
taken off, and the horse stales and gets ease. 
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The following ball and clyster seldom fail of giving relief 
in these cases : — 

Take of Strasburgh or Venice turpentine and juniper- 
berries pounded, each half an ounce ; sal prunella or salt* 
petre^ an ounce ; oil of juniper, one drachm ; salt of tartar, 
two drachms. Make into a oall with any syrup ; it may be 
given whole^ and washed down with a decoction of junip^- 
berries, or a horn or two of warm ale. 

It is to be observed, that the horse in these cases should 
be well rubbed, clothed, and littered with clean straw up to 
his belly ; and the following has been found highly useful in 
flatulent gripes :— - « 

Take of Venice turpentine, 6 drachms. 
Purified opium, 1| drachm, 
Oil of aniseeds, 1 drachm, 
Ginger in powder, S drach^is. 
These substances may be formed into a ball, and the strength 
of it should be augmented by increasing the proportion ci 
the more active materials according to circumstances. 

In the Inflammatory GripeSy besides most of the preceding 
symptoms, there are fever, great heat, pnting, and j^yness^ 
the mouth. The horse also generally throws out a little 
loose dun^, with a hot scalding water, which, when it ap* 
pears blackish, or of a reddish colour and fetid smell, dle« 
notes an approaching mortificaUon. In this case the horse 
should immediately be bled to the quantity of three quarts, 
and it should be repeated if the symptoms do not abate in a 
few hours. Purgative and emollient clysters should be ap- 
plied till the bowels are unloaded ana the symptoms re- 
moved. 

In the last kind, or Dry GripeSj which often arise from 
costiveness, the horse makes frequent and fruitless motions 
to dung, which has sometimes a degree of blackness and 
hardness ; he has frequent and quick motions with his tidl ; 
his urine is high-coloured, and there is great restlessness and 
uneasiness. In this. case the straight gut should be ex- 
amined, and emptied with a small Iiand oiled properly for 
that purpose, and purging drinks given. The diet for 
horses in the gripes should be scalded bran, warm water- 
gruel, or white water made by dissolving four ounces of 
gum arabic in a quart of water, and mixing it with the water. 

From this history and division of gripes, and their dif- 
ferent treatment, it -appears how absolutely necessary it is 
that they should be well understood in order to be managed 
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skilfully. It is plain, too, that violent hot medicines eliuuld, 
in every species of this diBorderp be guarded against, and 
given with great caution and discretion even in the first kind 
of flatulent cholic. — The Complete Farmer, vol. I. 

Of Worms. — *' There is nothing," says Mr Denny, " so 
destructive to the health and appearance of the horse as 
worms." They are usually comprised in two divisions, viz. 
Sots and Ascarides. 

Bots arc generally found sticking in clusters to the insen- 
sible parts of the stomach. They resemble maggots, and are 
about half an inch in length, and the same in circumference 
round the thickest part. They are furnished with two sharp 
feet from one end of their bodies, by which they retain a 
firm hold ; in some instances they penetrate quite through 
the stomach. In the months of May or June they leave 
their position, and, descending the anus, are carried off with 
the dung. The insect now remains for some time in the 
crysalis stale. When the fly comes out, and the female is 
properly impregnated, she carefully selects a proper subject 
(for this fly evidently prefers one horse to another), and de- 
posites her es'gs on the inside of the fore-legs and some parts 
of the shoulders. These eggs are very visible, in the form 
of little yellow nits, which are fastened to the hair with some 
kind of a glutinous substance. Whenever the horse bites 
himself on the legs, from itching or any other cause, some of 
these ^gs enter the mouth, and pass into the stomach, along 
with the saliva, where they are hatched, and become the bot. 
It is a most remarkable instance of instinct that the fly never 
deposites its eggs on any part of the horse which he cannot 
reach with his mouth. 

The Ascarides are usually found in the rectum ; they are 
generally white, but sometimes reddish, and in form resemble 
the eel. They are very troublesome, and expose horses to 
the gripes, and other irritating actions in the intestines. Mr 
Gibson observes, — *' The signs of worms in horses are va- 
rious, according to their different kinds." 

CaiwCff.^Soine have supposed that the bots are fre- 

3uently caused by confinement in stables and unwholesome 
iet. Horses whicli want energy in the functions of the sto- 
mach and intestines, or are fed foully, or pampered for sale, 
are the moat disposed to breed the ascarides, to the removal 
" which a run at grass contributes much. The following 
I firescription is strongly recommended :— 
CalumeU 1 drachm, 
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Aniseeds in powdef) half as ouiioe» . 
Treacle, enough to make a ball. 
This to be given in the evening, and the next monung the 
following is to be administered :•— 

Soccotrine aloes, 8 drachms. 
Ginger in powder, 2 drachms. 
Treacle, enough to make a ball- 
Mercury is a favourite remedy against worms- The fol- 
lowing appears to be the best mode of applying thia power- 
ful and aangerous medicine : — 

Quicksilver, 2 drachms, 
Venice turpentine, half an ounce. 
Bub the quicksilver in a mortar with the turpentine, till no 
particle of the former appears ; then add 
"- Oil of savin, 30 or 40 drops, 

Soccotrine aloes powdered, i ounce, 
Ginger powderea, 1 drachm. 
Syrup of buckthorn sufficient to make a balL 
When the horse has gone through a course of mercurial 
purges, give the following drink twice or thrice a-week, vis- 

Chamomile flowers, a handful. 
Hue, a handful, 
Horehound, a handful, . 
Liquorice-root, 1 ounce. 
But let it be remarked, that no medicine has yet been idaa^ 
vered capable of destroying or bringing away the bote be£acc 
the regular period, when they quit the horse spontaneously. 
It is, however, very easy to prevent thor propu^atiom by 
cutting off the hair where the worms are deposited, or fay^ a 
frequent use of the currycomb or brush. The hiCMrae should 
be Kept warm, and have bran^mashes, and water with the 
€biiX off ,^^^odtrn Farrier* 

The Greaae^-^jfmpkma^Tha approach of this.disatte 
is indicated by the horse raiaii^ his Kiot frequently fiott the 
ground, and evincing great pain and uneasiness wnen ta£aut 
upon it Swelling and inflammatioii about the fetlock fo£ 
Jows, and which secretes au oily matter of n, peealiarly of- 
fensive smell. When the inflammation extends to the cellu^ 
lar membrane under the akin, the pain and lameness become 
very severe. The affected part is soon brought to an db- 
8cess, which bursts and leaves a deep ill-looking sore. 

Cau«^^— 'Heavy horses» with round fle8hy\^a, are moat 
subject to this disorder, which is occasioned by sudden 
changes from a cold to a hot temperature stich as the re- 
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moTing of hones iiom grass to hot stables,— •^rom the too 
sudden change froiki a generous to an impoverishing diet. 
It generally attacks horses in the spring and autumn, and 
inavi in most ca^es, be attributed to the want of cleanlineBS 
and proper ej^ercise. 

Cure.'^A. slight affection of the grease may, in general, be 
removed by a poultice of boiled bran and linseed powder, 
eonstantly applied and kept moist with warm water, giving 
occasionally a mild diuretic. When the inflammation seems 
abated, apply the following astringent lotion :— 

Alum powdered, 1 ounce. 
Vitriolic acid, 1 drachm. 
Water, 1 pint ; 
If the disease is of long standing, or if the horse has had it 
before, it will be pro{)er to administer a mild purge ; but if 
the hor^ be weak, the following :-^ 

Socootrine aloes, 1 ounce, 

Castile soap, l\ outice. 

Powdered ginger, half an ounce. 

Myrrh, half an ounce. 
Form these into a mass with syrup, and divide it into six 
balls. This medicine will ap&a the bowels, improve the 
strength, and promote absorption. 

In all cases of grease, exercise on clean and dry ground is 
of the highest Consequence ; and if the hoi^e be weak, a \U 
beral allowance of com, with careful grooming, is of great 
service.— fitfod^m Fwrmer. 

JDiieases of the KidnejfS.^^Sytnptoms.-^The kidney is sub- 
ject to a variety of diseases and affections which require the 
most particular attention. 

l.JnfianHnatioHqftheKidnejfS'isiudif^^ 
the back and loins, faintness, loss of appetite, dulness in the 
<jes, the urine is discharged in small quantities, and as the 
inflainmation increases becomes bloody, add the voiding it 
more difficult. 

2. A Relawaiion of the Kidneffe sometimes occurs without 
any inflammation. This aflSsction may be distinguished 
ifom the above by the urine being nearly of its natural co- 
lour whilst the nors6 remains at rest ; but as soon as he is 
exercised, the discharge of the urine is accompanied with 
blood. 

3. If^kmmation qf the Bladder is attended by the same 
symptoms lis inflammation of the kidneys. 

. 4.' Stone in Uie Bladder is sometimes finrmed. This afiec- 
tion may be ascertiuned by clearing the rectum of dung, in- 
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troducing the hand, and pressing it downwards on the blad-' 
der, when the sfx>ne> if there is any^ will be felt. 

Causes, — The kidneys may be injured by an imprudent 
use of diuretics, or by overloading, drawing, or hard riding,' 
and also by fever. The bladder is often affected by the am-- 
mal b^g obliged to retain his urine whilst travelling. 

Cure. — When it is perceived that the kidneys are inflamed, 
take at least four quarts of blood, and give the following 
ball:— 

Barbadoes aloes, 4 drachms, 
Emetic tartar, ^ drachms, 
Castile soap, half an ounce ; 
and let the food consist of bran-mashes or cut grassf, and 
give a clyster every four hours. 

When blood is discharged from weakness of the kidneys, 
and there appears no sign of inflammation, give four ounces 
of Epsom salts, dissolved in gruel, every four or five hours. 
Inflammations of the bladder are extremely dangerous, 
and require copious bleeding, which must be repeated ac^ 
cording to the strength of the animal. Large clysters of 
warm water should also be administered, and the following 
will be a very useful drink :— 

Linseed bruised, half a pound, 
Boiling water, 2 gallons ; 
to which add^ after being coolea aiid strained. 

Gum arabic, 4 ounces, 
which must be previously dissolved in a quart of boiling 
water. A quart of this mixture may be given every four 
hours. 

It is not usual to cut horses for the stone, nor ha& any 
efficient remedy been pointed out for this rare disorder. 

iS^2mto.— «$'^j9^ofiw.-— This disease commonly appears on 
the inside of the shank^bone ; sometimes in the middle, and 
sometimes just below the knee. It requires some skill and 
experience to discover the place affected. 

Causes.^^lihe splent most generally attacks young hraises, 
and may arise from the legs receiving a violent concussion. 

Cmt^.— The best remedy is blistermg, which may be com- 
posed of . . 

Cantharides pulverized, half an ounce, 
mixed with sweet oil to the consistence of treacle. Cut the 
hair very close off all round the leg, and rub in the blister 
with the hand for ten minutes ; then tie the horse^s head 
short, lest he blister his mouth, and blemish bis leg, by bit- 
ing it. Firing is also an effectual and approved cure for the 
splent. 
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Tks Sing'JB(me.''^Thi9 is an enlargement of the leasier 
pastern-bone, near the comet of the hoof, and in general ex* 
tends round the fore-part of the foot, in form of a ring, 
though sometimes it is only on each side a little above the 
comet) and then it is termed splinters of a ring-bone. The 
treatment is the same as in the case of splents, viz. blistering 
or firing. 

The Bane-Spavin.-^Thh disease is usually situated on 
the upper end of the shank-bone of the hind-leg, either, be- 
low or on the middle of the hock-joint. Cow-hocked horses 
are most subject to this affection, which, if not timely re- 
moved^ may prove incurable. Many absurd and cruel re- 
medies are resorted to in this disease^ but the safest and most 
effectual cure is the application of blisters as before directed. 
The Thorotigh^pin, BhocUspavin, Curb, and Wind-gaUs, 
are small puffjr swellings, which are in general easily cured 
by the blistermg liniment, or firing. 

Lameness in the Hip^Joint.'^n this disease the horse 
drags the leg after him on the toe. The application of the 
blistering liniment is the best remedy. 

The String'Hait, which is indicated by the horse suddenly 
catching up the hinder-leg higher than is necessary while 
walking. This disease has always been considered as in^ 
curable. 

Lameness in ihe Shofdder.^^lx, is indicated by the horse 
dragging his toe and moving his leg stiffly in a circle out- 
waras at every step. A fomentation of bran and water, or 
chamomil&-flowers, applied to the lower part of ihe chest, 
within the arm> will be found extremely useful, after which 
use the following liniment :«— 

Soft soap, 2 ounces^ 

Spirit of hartshorn, 4 ounces, 
stirred and combined well tocher ; then add 

Spirit of turpentme, 4 ounces, 

Oil of origanum, 1 ounce. 

Camphorated spirit of wine, 4 ounces, 
mixed and bottled for use.— jifocfera Farrier. 
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Shezp are subject to various disorders, of which, however, 
our limits allow us only to state those of most frequent oc- 
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ourrence-; hence we shall briefly remark^ that it may lie 
easily ascertaiiied whether these animals are in health w 
diseaBed^ by their amlity and briskness, the clearness of their 
eyes> which^ as well as their noses, are perfectly diy; bf 
me sweetness of their breath, the coolness of their feet, r^ 
gularity of |ierq[>iration, the fine red colour of their sldSy 
soundness and firmness of their teeth, and by the ttAifbrm 
unbroken texture of their wool. 

1. Diseases of Lambs.-— It sometimes hwpena that 
lambs, when yeaned, are apparently lifeless, in wmch case it 
will be proper to blow into the mouth and nostrilsy-^*^ »ttpie 
expedient, which has been the means of restoring multitudeil 
of these useful animals. . 

The Black Water is one of the most fetal maladies t& 
which lambs are subject : the cause is not precisely ktioWn, 
but the disease carries them off very suddenly. The best 
preventive hitherto known is to keep them on very dry pas* 
tures. 

Tf^e Red Water.-^ItB symptoms are lameness and a slight 
swelling of the joints, accompanied with a violent inflamma* 
tion that spreads over the whole animal^ and which, if dis- 
regarded, terminates its existence in the couMe^ of twenty- 
four hours. 

Cae^^^.— This disorder is produced by too ^reat a quan- 
tity of food remaining on the stomach in a. crude and undi- 
gested state. .. % 

Cure.^^As soon, therefore, as the disease nppears^ the 
lambs should be taken home from grass, be bled, attd aft 
emollient clyster administered. Two or three ounces of 
castor-oil, or as many grains of emetic-tartar, shouhl next be 
given, and the bleeding repeated if no favourable symptoms 
appear. This treatment to be continued for four, five, or 
SIX days, as the. case may require, and during that term the 
lamb should be fed with milk. 

The ^Ari^.— This disease is sometimes divided into green 
and white f according to the appearance of the dung. 

Cure.— Give a decoction of hartshom^havings and findy- 
scraped chalk, in which a few grains of opium have been 
dissolved^ and keep them on dry wholesome food, in a well- 
sheltered yard. 

The Blood is a fatal malady to sheep, which often die 
suddenly in consequence of it ; in less violent attacks the 
symptoms are, panting and heaving of the flanks, and stand- 
ing stilL It is product by feemng on too sneculent or 
moist pastures. The most effectual remedy is bleeding, after 
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■libit^ the animals should be turned into a dry pasture, uid 
' -frmiicture of common suit and nitre with bran may be given. 
The /'/^■— This disorder is chiefly confined to sheep that 
are coniinually exposed in hot seasons, particularly m en- 
closed woody districts. The insects from which the disease 
derives its name live among the wool, and prevent sheep 
from thriving from the severity with which they bite. 

Cure. — Flour of sulphur, mixed up with butter, lard, or 
other unctuous substances, and rubbed in with the hand, 
have been found least hurtful to the quality of the wool, 
When, however, maggots are formed, they should be care- 
fully scraped from the wound, to which turpentine and 
brandy mixed together may be applied- White-lead, scrap- 
ed among tlie wool in small quantities, will also be found 
useful. Mr Preist, an intelligent chemist in Norwich, has 

Ercpaied a cheap liquid that not only cures where the fly 
as already struck, out also prevents its future attacks. 
The Tick is a small brownish and flat insect infesting 
sheep, and which, if not speedily destroyed, materially in- 
jures both the £eah and wool into which it insinuates itself. 

Cure.— In order to remove these noxious vermin, it has 
been recommended to separate the wool, and to wash the 
diseased spots two or three times, or oftener if necessary, 
with a liquid preparation, consisting of one ounce of cream 
of tartar and a quarter of a pound of bay-salt (both finely 
powdered and sifted), and one ounce of corrosive-sublimate, 
mixed together in two quarts of soft water ; or four pounds 
of soft soap, and two pounds of arsenic, may be steeped in 
thirty gallons of water, and the animals immersed in the in- 
fusion, their heads being carefully kept above water, and the 
aheep b«ng sheltered from rain for one or two days. The 
■wool must De closely pressed, and the liquor that runs off be 
caught iu a tub or other vessel for future use. Of this ap- 
plication it is sufficient to state, that it Js approved of and 
\ <|ised by those eminent agriculturists, Lord Somerville and 
I ff. W. Coke, Esq. of Holkham-Hall, in the county of Nor- 
L^ilk. The proportion above specified is sufficient to bathe 
rjferty lambs. The preparation by Mr Preist (mentioned 
I thove) may also be beneficial in this disease. 
I Tfie Rubbers, or Subs, is a species of itch, which renders 
I djheep extremely restless, and in consequence of which they 
I jub themselves to death, being completely, but gradually, 
I ^hausted from not being able to feed. Their skins are per- 
L^ctly clean, and, when dead, their flesh becomes of a greenish 
l-}iue without possessing any bad taste. 
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' Cttr^.— No eflRsctual remedy has been hitherto discovered 
for this disease, though it is probable that relief might be 
obtained by washing the diseased sheep with strong soap- 
suds or ley, or by recurring to the remedies employed for the 
iscab. 

iScoft.— This disease is likewise known by the name of 
shab or ray^ and is attended with an intense itching, and cu- 
taneous scabby eruptions, occasioned by the impure state of 
the blood. It prevails chiefly in wet situations, and during 
rainy seasons, and, as the scab is infectious, the diseased 
animal should in every case be removed from the rest of the 
flock. 

Cwr^.— The scabbed sheep should be washed with a strong 
decoction of tobacco in brine (in the proportion of one pound 
to two gallons)^ to which a little oil of turpentine has been 
added ; or, in inveterate cases, with a lather of bliEick soap, 
lime-water, or sublimate-water, and oil of turpentine, sul- 
phur, and bay-salt, or Glauber'^s salts, being administered 
internally. 

Mr Hogg states (in his Shepherd^s Guide, p. 96), the 
most effectual cure is that which can now be got in almost 
every apothecary ^s shop, known by the name of sheep^cwU' 
ment. It is a strong mercurial composition, and the safest 
way is for the apothecary to put it up in small balls, one of 
which he may deem sufficient and safe to be rubbed on a 
sheep at once. Let the shepherd then take one of these balls 
at a time, and mix it with three gills of train-oil, and, if the 
animal be thoroughly infected, put the whole of Uiis upon 
it, by shedding the wool and ruobing the ointment into the 
infected skin. Let it always be done in dry weather^ and it 
is a safe and certain remedy, though perhaps the scab may 
again appear on the offspring of t^is flock.— CompZft? 
Grazier. 

Pelt-Rot, — This malady is the consequence of the animal^g 
lying on wet commons in a starving condition, its wretched 
fleece always soaked with water, which, from low-sjnrited 
and sluggish poverty, it is unable to shake or dnr. Sheep, 
in the last stage of this misery, are fit for nothing but to 
have' their throats cut, and their carcasses thrown on the 
dunghill. When taken in time, drive them to a good straw- 
yard, pull off the ragged wool, and give them an artificial 
coat, well rubbed in, of tar, turpentine^ and grease. Give 
them the best and heartiest keep, an attentive regard to the 
regular distribution of which, especially in winter, would 
enectually prevent this msXvAy.^^lMwrence on LiveJStock, 
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The J^tiri^^.jRo^.— This disease, as its name denotes, is 
generally occasioned by poor living, especially from a scanty 
supply of winter-fodder. It may easily be known from the 
leanness of the sheep. An immediate change of keep is the 
proper cure.— -ComjoZe^a Grazier. 

FooURot.'^li^ general cause is the wetness and poachiness 
of the soil, with the common exceptions of salt marshes, 
where the sheep seldom have the foot-rot. 

Dr Wilkinson of Enfield-Chace, whose authority, from 

Sractice, stands very high, considers moisture as the pre- 
isposing cause, which gradually operates upon the whole 
flock, and then it is quite in order for the lookers-on to sup.* 
pose that it is contagious, and that they catch it one from 
another. Prevent^ on suspected grounds, by constant exar- 
mination, and rubbing in well between the claws, oil of tur- 
pentine and common brandy, well mixed in a bottle. The 
disease confirmed, cleanse the foot from dirt and the dis-i 
charge, and pare away the decayed and infected parts, using 
the milder caustics first. It may be necessary to apply 
pledgets^ and to bind up the foot, keeping the sheep in dry 
places.— iflze>r^wcr^. 

Mr George Culley, an eminent grazier in the county of 
Northumbenand (from whom I have already quoted), re- 
commends the following cure : — Mix four ounces of the best 
honey, two ounces of pulverized burnt alum, and half a 
pound of powdered Armenian bole, in such a quantity of 
triun or fish oil as will make the various ingredients of the 
consistence of salve. The honey should be first dissolved, 
and the bole careftilly stirred in, and then the alum and oil 
are to be added. T he celebrated Mr Bakewell gives the 
following prescription :— Reduce three ounces of verdigris, 
four ounces of alum, a similar quantity of vitriol, one ounce 
and a half of white mercury, and one ounce of white cop., 
peras^ respectively, into fine powder^ and gradually dissolve 
the whole in one quart of white-wine vinegar. To these 
I shall add another, taken from Mr Hogg'^s *^ Shepherd^s 
Guide :^— Let the sore foot be well, washed with soap and 
urine^ and then bathed with turpentine, and afterwards rub- 
bed all over with tar, and bound up with flannel. 

Bhod'Roty or Inflammation of the Ziv^r.— -In this disease 
the liver is bloated and inflamed, of a dark hue, but covered 
with a white film, the substance brittle, and full of white 
specks, like seeds or knots. It is observed by a Lincolnshire 
grazier, that " equally various with the conjectures re- 
specting the origin of this destructive malady are the pre- 
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ventives and remedies recommended, among which are pars« 
ley, aweet hav, and other dry keep. Mr Lasteyrie states, 
tmt the German sheep-farmers protect their flocks from this 
contagion by inoculation, which is performed bjr making an 
incision in the inner face of the thigh, from which the wool 
* is stripped, about four fingers distant from the anus. The in- 
cision must penetrate the skin, but care should be taken not 
to wound any muscle. A pustule of an infected animal is 
next squeezed with the fingers, and, after taking away the 
virus on the point of a lancet, it is transferred to the wound 
of the sheep which is intended to be inoculated, which 
will contract the disorder, the symptoms of which are yery 
mild, and the recovery from which is both speedy and car- 
tain.— -Com/?^^^ Chramer. 

Braxeyi or Sickness.'^This disorder is divided into threes 
viz., the dry, the costive^ and the watery braxey. It ap- 
pears to be inflammation in the bowels^ either from taking 
m with the food, rime, hoar-frost, or from other similar 
causes ; or the blood, from a change of poor to rich keep. 
The costive braxey is merely the cholic from obstructed in- 
testines. The watery braxey is supposed to bft the red 
water, as it is attended with a suppression of urine; the 
safest and shortest course to relieve which is to punqtute the 
bladder without wounding the guts, and so araw cff the 
urine, covering and healing the vfound.'^Lazffrence, 

Gidf Water in the Head, Stasgers^ or SU^rdy,'}^^^*^ 
These are various terms for the dropsy of the bridn. Be- 
^pecting the cause of this disease there is but one opinion 
entertained among shepherds, which is, that it is occa- 
sioned by a chilliness in the back of the animal on account 
of its being exposed to the cold blasts of winter. 

iS^ptom^.— These are so well known es to need no dis 
scription . The sheep appears stupid, holding th^ head a^de, 
sometimes turning it round. 

Cur^.*— The radical operation is to trepan the skulls and 
extract the bladder, containing, according to Mascal, w6rnls 
which are white like oat groats. Mr Hogg has cured many 
4iheep of this disease by putting a stocking-wire up their 
nostril, by which the sack or bladder was perforated. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SECTION I. 



A SUMMARY OF THE DUTIES, 6ENEBAL AND PARTICULAR, OP A 

LAND-STEWARD. 

To form an accomplished Land-Steward, it is requisite that 
theory and practice go hand in hand. By consulting books 
we profit by the experience of other men, and perhaps gain 
in one year that knowledge which it might have taken the 
laborious practice of many to acquire. The library of the 
lord ought to be a resource to the steward for the most ap- 
proved and useful books in every department of agriculture 
and economical science. 

In order to understand the true grounds of tillage, and of 
the drill system, let the steward first of all have recourse to 
the great original works of TuU and Miller, the Tours of 
Mr Marshal, the Surveys and Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture, the works of Arthur Young, $ic. 

Respecting the proper management of soils, crops, and 
live-stock, afi the works of the justly-celebrated and very 
experienced authors from whom the preceding pages have 
been extracted will form an inestimable mass of useml infor- 
mation to the steward, or to any one who has money to 
purchase and time to peruse them. 

As to law, it is convenient that the steward be not igno- 
rant of the common branches of it which relate to landlord 
and tenant, to parish-business, the poor, and the highways, 
commons, forests, &c. 

On every branch of science necessary to his profession let 
the steward consult the newest and best authors. « 

The first Acts of Stewardshvp:-''^vtsX stress has been 
laid, by the old writers, on the necessity of the steward un- 
dertaking no more business than he can faithfully and duly 
execute ; and he is by them very properly reminded, that 
his business has nothing in it of the nature of a sinecure, or 
of an occupation which can be sufiiciently attended to by the 
bye. 

On his first entry into office, let the steward make a general 
survey of the estates and property of every description com- 
mitted to his charge, forming an inventory, and opening a 

2 a 
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set of books upon a plan previously and deliberately chosen. 
Let nothing of importance be committed to the uncertain 
custody of the memory, or of loose and straggling papers. 

A very strict scrutiny is at the commencement, and indeed 
ever afterwards, necessary, into the character and conduct of 
inferior servants and labourers, because with improper in- 
struments of this kind it is totally impossible for a steward 
faithfully to discharge his duty to bis lord, or to render 
justice to his own character. Every estate should be accu- 
rately surveyed, and correctly described in a map, of which 
the tenant also should have one. 

It is the duty of the steward to check all iiTegularities in the 
bud ; to have in his possession duplicates of all leases^ cove- 
nants, deeds, &c. ; to inspect all repairs, that they be duly 
and substantially performed, fencing regularly kept up, 
ditches cast and scoured, water-courses free, and all commcm 
rights fairly enjoyed according to covenant. 

To observe that the cutting of underwood be at the re- 
gular customary or covenantea periods ; that the lopping of 
mllards be fair, and no damage done in any wise to the 
iord^s timber or woods. To discouriage poaching and det 
gtruction of the game, rather by rational and moderate means 
than either by the threat or exertion o£ the excessive rigour 
of the law. 

To caution the tenants that they suffer not the land to be 
overrun and rooted up by moles, nor the commons and 
woodlands by swine unringed. To observe that all materials 
produced by the estate, in any respect fit for manure or other 
useful purpose, be disposed of and used among the tenants^ 
and by no means alienated from the estate. 

It is one of the first duties of a steward to give notice to 
his lord of any and every circumstance materially affecting 
his estate either immediately or in prospect 

To lei out ah Estate wh Leases of reasonable duration is, 
beyond all question, of equal benefit to the lord and to his 
tenants, since the increased worth 6f the estate must arise 
from improvements, the completion of which require the ex- 
penditure of both much time and property, and which no 
tenant at will can risk ; and with a good tenant the landlord 
will have sufficient assurance that such improvement will be 
effected, in the consideration that the tenant can in no other 
possible method make so great interest of his money, or con- 
tribute in s6 bi^ a degree to his own comfort and convc- 
niency. Perhaps the term of twenty^one pears is the best 
medium between tenancy. at willBXiA leases on lives. 
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It is customary in most manors for the tenants to pay their 
yearly rents by two equal payments, whether they be Lady- 
day and Michaelmas, or May-day and Martinmas. In either 
or both of which cases the folIowing,^rM# may be adc^ted, 
dating them acciu^ng to the days of payment. 
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A mmplele seaTlg Rental of the abeije-meniioned Ma 
Lady^y, 1836, to Lady-dos, 1836. 
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A. B. for ihe Furm 

C. D. for the Farm, Dovecote, Melt-house. &c. 
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Here compere Cesli and Rental. 











WOOD SALE-ACCOUNT. 



Jn Accauul o/ihe Sale of Uiulermood, in the fFourf ciiJled Wood, in 

l/ie Manor o/L., in the Counltj of M.. containing 12 Acres, cut Frar, 

Iha Underwood being qf Veara' Growth ,■ Ihe Sa/e-dag, Mas S"l, I82C. 



9, 10, II, J2, 



loj, M. of at 

toC. D. or at 

to R. S. of at . 

Total oflhe sale of ui 



wi of the Bodies qf all and ev 
d Wood, containing ii. 



Sold to W. S. of 

Total of feet aod valuo, 



AnAa!ounliiflheHeada,or Tops^of the f ongoing Timlier-Tre, 



PenoJU Njtuei' and Viaat of Atmje s 



Sold llie L'nderwood to sEveri 
Sold the Timber lo sundry p< 
Sold the Heads to sundry pen 
Sold the Bark to A. It. for 



TRANSFER OF SHEEP-STOCK. 



Suppose a sheep-stock to be valued thus :— 

Milk ewes at 17s. each, one to the score, and one cast. 

Three-year-old wethers, at 16s. 3d. each^ one to the score, 
and one cast. 

Two-year-old wethers and yeald ewes, at 18s. each, one to 
the score, and one cast. 

Hogs, at 10s. each, one to the score, and one cast. 

The shots of milk ewes and three-year-old wethers to class 
with the two-year-old wethers and yeald ewes, and the shots 
of yeald ewes and two-year-old wethers to class with the hogs, 
and the shots of hogs, 6s. each. 

NUMBERS. 

Ewes with lamb, . . 762 

Three-year-old wetherS) . . 202 
Two-year-old wethers and yeald ewes, 340 
Hogs, , , . 467 

To milk ewes, - . . 762 
Off I the score, . . 38^ 

723iJ, at 17s. each, L.615 6 3^ 

To three- year.old wethers, . 202 
Off 1 the score, . . 10^ 

191^ at 16s. 3d. each, 155 18 4^ 

To two-year. old wethers and yeald 

ewes, .... 340 
Brought from 1st class, . ^^^ 

Brought from 2d do. . 10^ 

Off^, . . . 19t% 

S68i^, at 13s. each, 239 14 5 

To hogs, . . 467 

Add shots of two-year-old we- 
tliers, &c. . . . 19^ 

486^ 
Deduct one the score, . 24^^ 

46 2^, at lOs. each, . 231 O O 



L.1242 O l\ 
Deduct ^j to dead the score, . . . 59 2 104 

L.1182 17 S 
To shots of hogs, 24^, at 6s. each, . . . 7 5 91 

L.1190 S 0} 

' 

Nbtc^^As in the transfer of sheep.stock from one farmer to another much 
must depend upon the skill, honour, and integrity of the arbiters to whom such 
is submitted, it might be well for every district in a country to have a few mm 
appointed for that purpose, .and these sworn to do justice in all cases. 



CALENDAR OF THE WORK TO BE FERFOKliEB IK 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 



Jont/ar^.-— The ploughing for fallows ought to be 
in this month. 

Sow vetches for soiling ; and if there be any ley or sward- 
land to plough, the sooner it is done the better, that it may 
get the rrost and snow afterwards. Raising calves for store 
at this season makes them strong for the next winter. 

Sheep on turnips ought to have plenty of them to make 
them able to bear the bad weather that may be expected. 

Plant pease in the garden, tread them down and cover 
them with ashes, to prevent the frost fcom hurting Aem. 
Plant potatoes for an early crop, with dung laid upon them 
to holu out the frost. Compost-hills ought to be made for 
ttip next crop of turnips; and the top-dressing lAoiiId be 
laid on clover in frosty weather. Plash hedges, scour out 
ditches or n\trface-drains> and plant quicks or fruit-trees. 

FrArfm/*!/.— Continue to plough the swardJand that has 
not l)oon finished, to sow pease, beans, or oats en, or any 
other land intended for these crops. The drills for pease 
mtiy t)i* laid open, and compost put in, ready to receive the 
ert>*p. VHcIios and pease may oe sown with safety in the 
lattor |mrt of the month, and beans on warm dry sous in the 
(I^UIii. Continue to make compost-hills, to raise calves, and 
KhhI the sheep well. Thrash barley, pease, beans, or oats, 
Intouthnl for sowing. 

Jl/<in»A,— IMougn the turnip-land for barley. Sow pease, 
bt^anii, and vetches, in tlio beginning of the month, oats in 
x\\P middle! and barley towanls the end. 

PlAUt |H'ase and lu'ans in the garden, or potatoes. If the 
season penaitHi put the sheep on the wheat, and bush-har- 
fow and roll it ; this should be done bdTore any stem or 
•talk ii formed, or else it will shorten the ear. About the 
95th of this month is a good time to sow what is called 
(>attle or drum-head cabbage, in drills at three feet distance ; 
and when tliey are ready to divide, pull them up or hoe 
them three feet asunder in the rows. 

JprU.^^The sowing of aH kinds of gnun ought to be 
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finished as early in this mondi as posiuble where Und is dry. 
In gardening, plant pease, beans, and cabbages; sow tur- 
nips, carrots, onions^ lettuces; hoe and rod the forward 
pease, &c. 

Lambs that are intended for store should be castrated 
at four or six days old. Calves intended for store are best if 
castrated at a month old ; but two months will do. Eat all 
forward corn with sheep ; bush-harrow it, and roll it down. 

jlfoy.—- In this monto aU fallows ought to be completed, 
and such as are not intended for turnips should be sown 
with either rapes or vetches. Plant the winter or drum- 
headed cabbage for. cattle or sheep; sow Swedish turnips. 
Potatoes ought all to be planted in the first part of tnis 
month. The drill-crops of pease and beans should now be 
ploughed^ &c. Mares ought to be put to the horse in this 
monm. 

June.'^TihQ compost must be carted in this month. B^ 

fin to sow turnips aoout the ^th. The potatoes should.be 
arrowed, hoed, &c. ; the corn-crops weeded ; the thistles 
grubbed up in the meadows and summer-pastures; the 
sheep washed and shorn ; the lambs dipped in arsenic-water 
to kill the fags. The early crops of grass for hay should 
now be mown. Hoe the bean-crops in the fields, and eat 
the weeds by sheep. The drill-crops of pease, beans, &c. 
should now be ploughed for the last time. 

July. — Finish the sowing of turnips. Sow rapes to be 
eaten off by sheep ; hoe turnips ; mow the grass-meadows 
for hay. Lambs that are intended for stores ought to be 
taken from the ewes in this month, that the ewes may get in 
good order for the winter ; and those intended to fatten may 
get forward. 

^«^|t^^.— Finish harvesting hay. Harvest all kinds of 
grain. Finish the mowing of weeas and all superfluous grass 
in the summer-eaten pastures. For cabbages that are in- 
tended for cattle, the seed should now be sown, so that they 
may be planted out in May. The early York and May sorts 
should also be sown now, so as to plant out in October. 

September, — Continue' the harvesting, plough clover-ley 
for wheat, thrash wheat tor seed, &c. Clover-ley ought to 
be ploughed a fortnight or three weeks before sowing. Foals 
ought to be taken from the mares in this month ; for if a 
mare is in foal, keeping her colt with her now is apt to make 
her prove abortive. 

Octcber, — This month is the most proper for sowing wheat, 
and therefore that business ought to be forwarded with dc- 
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spatch. Potatoes should now be taken up and stored for the 
winter. In gardening, the early York and May cabbages 
ought to be planted for early spring crops. Put the ram to 
the ewes about the ^th of this month for store-sheep or 

frass lambs. Sheep ought to be put to turnips before any 
ard frost come, that the young ones may learn to eat while 
the tops are in juice. 

Nomemher. — ^You may continue to sow wheat with success 
till January, in dry land that has been in turnips, and espe- 
dally where they have been eaten off by sheep or cattle, or 
on any fertile soils, but not on poor soils. Thrashing of all 
kinds may be carried on, and the cattle brought into the 
folds to ease the pastures, as they ought to have as much 
grass left on them as can be spared. 

December.'-^In this month the land should be properly 
laid dry by open drains. This is a good time to raise calves 
for the store. The rams ought to be taken from the ewes in 
this month ; for lambs that come late are seldom worth 
raising. 

In gardening, the roots of all fruit-trees ought to be co- 
vered with Ibng strawy dung, as a defence against the frost. 
Plant fruit-trees of all kinds. It is best to dig the holes a 
month before the trees are put in. Plash hedges, scour out 
ditches, make drains^ throw the water on meadows, &c. &c. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

Page 5, line 23, for Page 12^, read Page Ith. 

— 11. Some Articles, with their Sums being omitted in the Working- 
Stock Account, read them the same in the Journal as in the Day-Book. 
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